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CHARLOTTE MEW. 


By JOHN FREEMAN. 


HE just and penetrating tribute paid by “ A. K.” 
in her introduction to “‘ The Rambling Sailor ” * 
-will bend the reader’s attention upon the most valuable 
features of Charlotte Mew’s poetry. Charlotte Mew was 
born in 1870, and died 
last year by no means 
quite unrecognised but 
‘still unappreciated except 
by the readers of Georgian 
poetry and ‘“‘ The Farmer’s 
Bride ’’—the latter being 
the only collection of her 
verse made during her 
reserved and sombre life. 
‘Some of her earlier poems 
(included in the present 
volume) were published 
in half for-gotten 
magazines, such as Temple 
Bar and the Yellow Book, 
but it needed the activities 
of the Poetry Bookshop 
to give her a chance of 
recognition. The story 
of discouragement and 
neglect is common enough, 
but Charlotte Mew suffered 
more than these. In 1922 
a Civil List pension miti- 
gated the pangs of 
poverty ; but 


““ no sooner was the financial 
burden alleviated than her 
mother died, and her own 
health broke down. Both 
these trials were overcome and all seemed ready for a return 
to productive life when her beloved sister was stricken with 
.a fatal illness and died after some months of agony. For 
a time it seemed she could repulse this last attack of Fate, 
but subsequently it became evident that her resistance 
had given way and she died in a nursing home, by her own 
hand, on March 24th, 1928.” 


Her best poems are those in which this poet, of such 
“defiant reserve,” spoke most plainly out of her own 
experience. She is not of those poets who make an 
imaginative world and, like the Apostles, speak with 
-other tongues as the Spirit gives them utterance. She 
keeps within the world of her own apprehensions and 
reminiscence, and has to break through a bronze door 
before that reserve is overcome and her voice can be 
heard. Everything is uttered in the manner of telling 


* “The Rambling Sailor.’’ By Charlotte Mew. 3s. 6d. 
‘(Poetry Bookshop.) 


From “ The Rambling Sailor,” by Charlotte Mew (Poetry Bookshop). 


secrets. When she writes she utters confidences which 
some will prize and many ignore, and which in truth 
can only be received by those of the same sincerity and 
the same inward experience. Secrets can be told in 
her poetry because they 
do not betray her except 
to those who hold the 
clue ; the rest are unaware 
that secrets are being told. 
Thus a lifelong seclusion 
may be broken and the 
most sacred depths of 
personality exposed, but 
there is no profanation of 
the secret because only 
those who are given an 
understanding will be 
aware of the exposure. 

It is right to point this 
out, and to say also how 
right is “ A. K.’’ when she 
says of Charlotte Mew : 


““No subterfuges were 
possible for her, no lurking 
in stealthy by-ways stalking 
the hope of better things 
in a Better World. She 
was always conscious, she 
once admitted, of w hat 
seemed to her an Earthly 
Presence, a bond, an actual 
contact with the earth, of 
"~ a knowledge of final peace 
<4 in the heart of things.” 
Charlotte Mew. 


All her poetry in fact is a 
strict religion. But not 
only does it disclose her faith ; her poetry also discloses 
the depth of her personality. {There is no revelation here 
of a hasty and shallow being, easily moved from mirth 
to morbidity. Whatever issued from Charlotte Mew’s 
poetry comes from the depths, and issues with difficulty. 
Verbal brilliancy, ingenuities of form, subtlety of 
rhythm—these she could not command ; she could put 
a constraint on her deepest feeling, but none upon her 
form. There are phrases that excite : 


“‘ She snatched my eyes and threw them back at me ”— 
and from the same poem : 


“‘ She stopped like a shot bird that flutters still, 

And drops, and tries to rise again, and swerves.” 
But not often have her phrases this high value; the 
value of her poetry lies in the intimate relation with 
herself, to which the careful reading brings you. Yet 
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her work does not show a helpless indifference to the 
severe demands of “form.” She has a liberal notion 
of the possibilities of metre, and extends from short to 
very long lines as easily as the wind steps from pollard 
willows to a hill of beeches. But she gets little rhythmic 
value from her metrical adventures; they result in 
improvisations : 
“I remember one evening of a long-past Spring 
Turning in at a gate, getting out of a cart, and finding 
a large dead rat in the mud of the drive. 
I remember thinking: alive or dead, a rat was a 
god-forsaken thing, 
But at least, in May, that even a rat should be alive.” 


The nearer her verse keeps to the normal stanza, the more 
delicate its movement ; as in this beautiful conclusion 
of an earlier poem in the present volume : 
“And wonder what feathers the wrens will be taking 
For lining their nests next Spring ; 
Or why the tossed shadow of boughs in a great wind 
shaking 
Is such a lovely thing.” 


. If there is one thing that surprises, in considering the 
contents of the two slim books (“‘ The Farmer’s Bride” 
and “The Rambling Sailor’’) which comprise her 
poetic work, it is this—that the sharpness and depth 
of her spirit are not matched by sharpness and weight 
of expression. Had she possessed a touch of the genius. 
of Emily Dickinson, a touch of the power of making 
speech all flashing ice or burning stars, compressed 
into the last intensity, she might have startled 
us. 

But without being startled we may still return to 
these sad, secret confessions. ‘‘ Smile, Death!” she 
cries ; ‘‘ we will not speak of life or believe it or remem- 
ber it as we go.” It is not a brief illusion, it is a settled 
habit, a “ way ” of her spirit that is hinted at in this and 
a score of such phrases. That she should have felt so. 
and believed so and still have written so proves her 
vocation: she was called to be a poet. What secret 
joy the sense of this gave her she does not tell—that 
at least was a secret she took with her. 


LANDOR. 


By ALFRED NOYES. 


HE superb edition of the complete works of Walter 
Savage Landor, which is being published by 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall,* has now reached its tenth 
volume ; and, under the editorship of Mr. Welby, 
there is no doubt that it will be the standard edition 
of this great classic for years to come. I have only one 
criticism—that the volumes come too slowly from the 
press. It is an edition that every lover of great litera- 
ture must be impatient to see completed. It has long 
been needed ; and it is needed now more than ever, 
for Landor is one of the few great writers who have 
not received their full meed of appreciation in the past. 
He is particularly likely to appeal to the very latest 
generation of those who really care for literature ; and 
he has some very important, very urgent critical things 
to say to them. 

The tenth volume contains two of his masterpieces— 
the “Citation and Examination of William Shake- 
speare’’ and the exquisite “‘ Pericles and Aspasia.” 
In both of these there are jets of lyric poetry which in 
themselves would be infinite riches to a lesser man. 
The pleasant passage in which some rhymes of the 
young poacher are read aloud, while Sir Thomas Lucy 
falls into “‘a most comfortable and refreshing slumber,”’ 
afford some of the best of these : 

“* Quieter is his breath, his breast more cold 

Than daisies in the mould, 
Where children spell, athwart the churchyard gate, 
His name and life’s brief date. 
Pray for him, gentle souls, whoe’er you be, 
And oh, pray too for me!” 

This is the metre, it will be remembered, which Dante 
described as one of the most effective in the range of 
prosody. It was used by Swinburne in his “ Song of 
Italy,” partly for that reason. But the subtle effect of 
the short line was not perceived by Sir Thomas. 

““* Young man,’ said he to Willy, ‘thou givest short 
measure in every other sack of the load. Thy uppermost 
stake is of right length ; the undermost falleth off, methinks.’ ”” 


* “The Complete Works of Walter Savage Landor.”” Edited 
7. — Welby. Vols. I to X. 30s. per vol. (Chapman & 


And a further charge is brought against the verses. 
by Sir Silas : 

Sad stuff! Sad stuff indeed! And smelling of popery 
and wax-candles.’ 

““* Aye ?’ said Sir Thomas, ‘ I must sift that.’ 

“* Tf praying for the dead is not popery,’ said Master 
Silas, ‘I know not what the devil is. Let them pray for 
us; they may know whether it will do us any good; we. 
need not pray for them; we cannot tell whether it will 
do them any. I call this sound divinity.’ 


““* Are our churchmen all agreed thereupon?’ asked. 
Sir Thomas. 


““* The wisest are,’ replied Master Silas.” 


Sir Thomas took up the paper, and said to Willy : 


“William Shakespeare! Out of this thraldom in regard 
to popery, I hope, by God’s blessing, to deliver thee. 
If ever thou repeatest the said verses, knowing the man 
to be to all intents and purposes a dead man, prythee read 
the censurable line as thus corrected— 

‘Pray for our Virgin Queen, gentles, whoe’er you be.’ 
By this improvement, of me suggested, thou mayest make 
some amends, a syllable or two, for the many that are 
weighed in the balance and found wanting.” 


And so, despite his general view, we find Landor 
satirising the dogmatic objections to one of the most 
human and natural aspects of ‘“‘ Romish error” (how 
many millions of Protestants and other believers in the 
Reformation must secretly have been guilty of it when 
death has overtaken those they loved), but Landor 
makes up for this concession by a Republican dig at 
Elizabethan royalism. 

In both of the masterpieces in this volume, as of 
course in the “‘ Imaginary Conversations,” there is an 
attempt to recreate the past, and there may be differ-. 
ing opinions as to the historical truth of the characterisa- 
tion: but of the beauty of the work there can be only 
one opinion. Passage after passage flows before you, 
like an exquisite river, reflecting the clouds of morning, 
the colours of the flowers upon its banks, the stately 
columns of temples, and sometimes the glory of an 
immortal face bending over it, or the wings of Eros. 
beating up from earth to heaven. Moreover it is a. 
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river that constantly ripples into a radiant laughter. 
Here for instance is a remark Sof Sir Thomas to 
Shakespeare (a remark which one feels sure was never 
made by that excellent squire, though one would be 
loath to miss it). Some lines of Shakespeare on an 
owlet having been read aloud, Sir Thomas remarks that 
if Shakespeare would only apply himself to study he 
might one day rise from 

writing on owlets to we 

writing on peacocks, 
and adds this of the 
more gorgeous kind 
of fowl : 

“He was the bird of 
Venus, goddess of 
beauty. He flew down 
{I speak as a poet, and 
not in my quality of 
knight and Christian), 
with half the stars of 
heaven upon his tail ; 
and his long blue neck 
doth verily appear a 
slice out of the solid 
sky.” 

All this is as excel- 
lent fooling as it is 
delicious writing. In 
“ Pericles and Aspasia”’ 
we have something 
more. This master- 
piece may be regarded 
as a kind of classic 
novel, conducted 
through letters, by an 
Athenian Richardson. 
The characters in it 
are all alive, and 
whether they are his- 
torically true or not, 
they are certainly true 
as artistic creations. 
The poems which are 
continually “tran- 
scribed” by the various characters for each other’s 
perusal are among; the loveliest lyrics in the 
language; and the prose itself is music. There 
are few passages of English prose more delicate and 
harmonious than the following, in which the effects of 
instrumental music on the listener’s mind are described. 
The reader will note the Greek concreteness of the 
imagery—even in dealing with the airy and tenuous 
suggestions of music. ll is firm and lucid, and glow- 
ing with colour, like the courtyard of a Grecian palace ; 
yet everything has its inner meaning. Aspasia writes : 


“When Pericles is too grave and silent I usually take 
up my harp and sing to him. . . . He tells me thatf{it not 
only excites the imagination, but invigorates eloquence 
and refreshes memory; that playing on my harp to him 
is like besprinkling a tessellated pavement with odoriferous 
water, which brings out the images, cools the apartment, 
and gratifies the senses by its fragrance. 


“ That instrument,” said he, ‘‘ is the rod of Hermes; it 
calls up the spirits from below, or conducts them back 
again to Elysium. With what ecstasy do I throb and quiver 
under those refreshing showers of sound!” 


Walter Savage Landor (1804). 
From a painting by George Dance. 


‘Come, sprinkle me soft music o’er the breast, 
Bring me the varied colours into light 
That now obscurely on its tablet rest, 
Show me its flowers and figures fresh and bright. 


“Waked at thy voice and touch, again the chords 
Restore what restless years had moved away ; 
Restore the glowing cheeks, the tender words, » 

Youth’s short-lived 
spring and Pleasure’s 
summer day.” 


The reader interested 
in literary origins, or 
rather in the way an 
idea passes from mind 
to mind, like the flying 
fire in a_ torch-race, 
may compare these 
lines with a section of 
Emerson’s Bacchus,” 
on the “wine that 
music is.” Emerson 
bids that diviner 
vintage 


““ Haste to cure the old 

despair ; 

Reason in Nature’s 
lotus drenched, 

The memory of ages 
quenched, 

Give them again to 
shine... 

Refresh the faded 
tints, 

Recut the aged prints, 

And write my old 
adventures with the 
pen 

Which on the first 
day drew 

Upon the tablets blue 

The dancing Pleiads 
and eternal men.” 


In Landor there is a 
concentration upon the 
forms of the physical world, and he leaves you 
to construct your own metaphysics if you choose. 
Emerson dissolves all these forms and floats at pleasure 
through all natures, declaring that we buy ashes for 
bread if we linger among the appearances of this world. 
He regards the world around us as an image or a 
shadow of the eternal world. It is in the rediscovery 
of this that he is interested. He loves nature not for 
its own sake, but in order that he may 


“ The bird-language rightly spell, 
And that which roses say so well.” 


On this side of the mind and spirit Landor has nothing 
to say. He is a Greek and a pagan, and this in itself 


- explains his lack of insight into Wordsworth, on the one 
hand, and sacramental religion on the other. On 


that side of his nature he is as definitely limited as his 
own Alcibiades, or as Gautier in his “‘ Emaux et Camées.”” 
But on the other side he has all the radiance that 
marble and flowers can give. In reading him one 
thinks of the Acropolis against a blue sky; and all 
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the charm of his work, all its beauty and all its limita- 
tions, are summed up in his own line : 


“We are what suns and winds and waters make us.” 


It is true as far as it goes; but the mind and spirit 
of man require a deeper explanation than that. 

One of the chief delights of Landor’s writing—for 
bookmen especially—is the great number of critical 
remarks and incisive incidental epigrams on criticism, 
which are scattered abroad like sparks from the anvil 
as he beats his Greek and Roman swords into shape. 
Here are a few of them: 


““ We never see the just dimensions of what is close before 
our eyes. Faults are best discovered near, and beauties at 
some distance.” 

“* Some tell us that there were twenty Homers, some deny 
that there was even one. We are perpetually labouring 
to destroy our delight, our composure, our devotion to superior 
power. Of all the animals upon earth we least know what is 
good for us.”’ 

“ Sculpture and Painting are moments of life. 
life itself, and everything around it and above it.”’ 

“ They who are ill-trained in the course of poetry puff and 
blow at short distances. They who are trained better move 
with little difficulty and no appearance of exertion. Strength 
does not lie in varicose veins.” 

“* In our road through life, we may happen to meet with a 
man casting a stone reverentially to enlarge the cain of 
another, which stone he had carried in his bosom to sling 
against that very other’s head.” 


Poetry is 


There is one feature of Landor’s critical work which 
is particularly noteworthy and deserves the most care- 
ful attention from the pseudo-moderns and pseudo- 
intellectuals whose chief claim to “ distinction ’’ is, not 
the splendid isolation of the great rebel of former 
days, but the fact that they talk the fashionable 
patter of the fleeting moment, and are as merely 
modish as the Cubistic Art which (posing as beyond 
the common understanding) is yet used in the rail- 
way poster, the decorations of restaurants, and the 
newspaper advertisements of the vogue in feminine 
attire. 

Now Landor was a real pagan and a real rebel. He 
was a fierce Republican and one of the most hot-headed 
breakers of the conventions that ever lived; yet, as a 
master of his superb art, he wrote on all occasions, and 
wrote with passion, against the cheap glorification of the 
ingenious pseudo-novelty, the pseudo-modernity, which 
—as St. Paul discovered long ago, in the decadence of 
Athens—is the negation not only of tradition, its 
memories and its continuity of development, but of 
all real thought. There is no exception—in all 
the work of Walter Savage Landor—to his passionate 
detestation of that pseudo-modern spirit which 
is so active to-day. He brings Homer, Zschylus, 
Sophocles, Dante and Milton into the field against 
it; and “Pericles and Aspasia” contains passages 
which answer all the silly schoolgirl arguments with 
which our press is flooded to-day on the other side 
—the silly complaints that the sea is still ‘‘ the same old 
sea,” and the sky “ the same old sky,” and the stars 
“the same old stars.’’ It would undoubtedly be copy 
for the newspapers if the sky were suddenly changed 
into a cocktail and the sun into a cherry; but Art is 
, concerned with more permanent things. Its newness 
is not in the creation of novel artificial flowers without 


roots, but in the revelation and unveiling of further 
aspects of something that is permanent, something 
that has always been there. It is a development, not 
a bomb-shell. This is what is meant by “tradition,” 
in the true sense. Landor would, I think, be at one 
with Mr. Chesterton in his avowal that he was content 
to be “ behind the times” when he thought of the 
ghastly people who were abreast of the times, and the 
still more ghastly people who were in advance of the times. 

In Landor’s own critical pronouncements on particular 
poets he is nearly always sound in his acceptances and 
general conclusions, but occasionally unsound in his 
strictures upon isolated sentences or verses. There is 
an obvious reason for this fault ; and it is the commonest 
fault of criticism to-day. Nothing is more misleading 
than a phrase detached from its context. But his 
whole attitude—hot-headed and arrogant as he could 
be—was nevertheless an example to this generation. 
No man could have been more unlike him than Southey, 
yet in the “Imaginary Conversations” he treats 
Southey with the respect which the author of that 
exquisite poem, ‘‘ My days among the dead are passed,” 
deserved ; the respect that every poetaster to-day would 
think it beneath his own dignity to pay. For Landor 
had the power—the most valuable that a critic can 
possess—of appreciating artistic aims and achievements 
that could never have been his own. Too many writers 
to-day can admire only their own reflection, and praise 
only the kind of thing that they, or their own “ school,” 
might possibly have aimed at or written themselves. 
They lament that Carlyle is not Mr. Lytton Strachey. 

Landor did occasionally miss the point of a passage, 
or misread it. In his criticism of the opening sentences 
of Thucydides he obviously did this. Fortunately he 
was not a destroyer, but an enthusiast, and there is far 
more of the positive than the negative in his writing. 
“In the course of his long life,’”’ said Swinburne, “ he 
won for himself such a double crown of glory in verse 
and in prose as has been worn by no other Englishman 
but Milton ’’ ; and with regard to his elegies, epigrams 
and epitaphs, of which some of the most exquisite are 
in the volumes now before us, Swinburne went even 
further, and said that if we except Catullus and 
Simonides, it would be hard to match and impossible 
to overmatch them anywhere. Of his prose nothing 
is finer than the description of the death of Pericles in 
the tenth volume, and the pathetic end of Cleone. 
But they acquire much of their beauty and majesty 
from the affirmations that have preceded them. Landor 
had no religion, no metaphysics and no answer to the 
riddle of life and death; but in life here and now he 
did discern the values which death cannot impair, and 
this, after all, is the basis of metaphysics and of religion. 
Here, in a letter from Aspasia to Pericles, in which death 
is foreshadowed, is one of those affirmations, with 
regard to their own love and their own child : 


‘*O Pericles! How wrong are all who do not for ever 
follow Love under one form or other. There is no God 
but he, the framer, the preserver of the world, the pure 
Intelligence! All wisdom that is not enlightened and 
guided by him is perturbed and perverted. He will 
shed, O my husband, his brightest tints over our autumnal 
days. A fresh fountain opens before us, subject to no 
droughts, no overflowings. How gladly, how gratefully, 
do I offer to immortal Love the first libation ! 
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““Come hither, my sweet child! Come hither to my 
heart. Thou art man, thou art Athenian, thou art free. 
We are now beyond the reach, beyond the uttermost scope 
and vision, of Calamity.” 

Passages like these are often read hurriedly, and 
taken as a kind of pagan rhetoric, in which a man keeps 
up his courage by uttering fine-sounding things whose 
“nobility” is somehow their justification, without 
regard to their truth. I take Landor to mean exactly 
what he says and to be quite sincere, though he 


did not realise all his implications. Landor was un- 
doubtedly a pagan ; but such passages ring true; and 
if they are true, they have certain profound con- 
sequences which he did not allow himself to contem- 
plate. “As some of your own poets also have told 
you,” said St. Paul to the Athenians. I will say no 
more here than what I said above. In these affirma- 
tions we have the basis of the metaphysics and the 
religion which Landor thought he had rejected. 


JOHN 


GALSWORTHY: SOME PERSONAL NOTES.* 


By Leon SCHALIT. 


T was in London, in the year Igo9, that I saw 
Galsworthy’s first drama, ‘‘ The Silver Box.” It 
was something in the nature of a revelation to me, since I 
had for a long time seen chiefly sentimentally mendacious 
plays, insipid 
comedies, melo- 
dramas for grown- 
up children, 
moralising and 
constructed ten- 
dency plays, or 
mere opportunities 
for magnificent 
staging. What an 
unexpected joy to 
behold beings of 
flesh and blood on 
the English stage, 
and an arresting 
plot which depicted 
a bit of real life. Not the usual reward for virtue, 
punishment of vice, but the harsh reality and irony 
of daily existence. At last the realistic drama had 
forced its way into England ! 

In 1910 a Berlin literary periodical asked me for 
a detailed contribution on Galsworthy’s dramas. Not- 
withstanding a stay of several years in England, the 
difficulty of fathoming English psychology became 
more and more evident to me, and so, after long hesita- 
tion, I determined to ask the writer himself about the 
various points in his plays. An invitation couched 
in cordial terms followed immediately, and to this I owe 
my first introduction to him and Mrs. Galsworthy. 

The World War interrupted all work and efforts to 
introduce Galsworthy to the German stage and German 
publishers. It was not until 1923 that I had the oppor- 
tunity of once more meeting Galsworthy and his wife 
at Innsbruck, and of that meeting I have retained some 
of my most delightful recollections. (He loves the 
Tyrol, and once wrote me that when he was a boy of 
six, he “‘ read himself almost blind” over the story 
of Andreas Hofer and the War of Liberation.) He and 
his wife had done Red Cross work in a French hospital, 
and felt the war most acutely, but though when I met 
him again he was nearly fifty-six, he appeared to have 
grown younger. His tall figure seemed to have become 
more elastic, his dark blue eyes deeper still ; something 


Photo b 
Henry B. Goodwin. 


Mr. John 
Galsworthy. 


* From “ John Galsworthy.’”’ By Leon Schalit. A Survey 
of John Galsworthy’s life and work, giving outlines of the plots 
of all his novels and plays. tos. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


serene, relieved, harmonious, emanated from him, and 
the kindliness of his nature radiated a more comforting 
warmth than ever. 

In the summer of 1925, I was fortunate enough to 
get to know the place where Galsworthy had formerly 
lived and worked at the remote village of Manaton, in the 
lovely county of Devonshire, and to pass about ten days 
with him at “ Grove Lodge,” his London home. A 
great part of his earlier work was written at the farm, 
“Wingstone,”” at Manaton. (The édition de luxe of 
his works, published in 1923 and 1924, is called the 
““Manaton Edition.’’) Great peace and_ seclusion, 
charm and wealth of colour of the hilly moor—nature 
inviolate! And not very far away, a deep blue sea, 
with dark red cliffs. It is there that one understands 
so well the infinite variety of moods in “‘ The Patrician,” 
“The Dark Flower,” in the tale ‘‘ The Apple Tree,” 
the drama “‘ A Bit o’ Love,” and in a whole series of short 
stories, sketches and studies ; and one feels that thus— 
and in no other way—could they have been achieved. 

A friendly farmer told me of Galsworthy’s readiness 
to help ; of his great love for dogs and horses, of his 
pleasure in riding, of Mrs. Galsworthy’s predilection 
for flowers and music. Except for the absence of a 
piano, the rooms in the granite farm-house which Gals- 
worthy occupied with his wife, the garden, the lawn 
and the surroundings of the farm are in much the same 
condition as the writer left them a few years ago. 
There too stands the “lime tree” to which we owe 
one of his loveliest sketches. The few rooms in the house 
are simply and tastefully furnished ; pleasant pictures 
adorn the walls. The roomy chair is shown in which 
the author used to sit writing in one of the ground-floor 
rooms. He used frequently to work too out on the 
veranda. At ‘‘ Wingstone ” all is tranquillity and peace. 

There Galsworthy lived in strict seclusion, steeped 
in the atmospheric charm of Dartmoor and its surround- 
ings. The farmer told me that he often played cricket 
with the villagers. He was passionately fond of riding. 
When the weather was threatening, he helped with 
haymaking, so that the hay should be brought} in 
betimes. In the evening, after a day of creative labour, 
he would listen to his wife playing softly on the black 
piano in the charming whitewashed room, while the 
wood logs crackled merrily in the open fire-place. 

Galsworthy and his wife are a model host and 
hostess; they understand perfectly how to make 
their guests feel at home. Valuable paintings hang 
on the walls of the rooms and the staircase; there 
is a striking portrait of Galsworthy’s father. Some 
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magnificent pictures of the Belgian painter, Leon 
de Smet, have a peculiar charm. Galsworthy is 
a great lover of pictures and has much appre- 
ciation for the art of painting. 

It was Mrs. Galsworthy—at that time not vet his 
wife—who encouraged him, then 
about twenty-eight, to take up 
literary work. Until then the 
idea of writing had never entered 
his head. As he himself relates : 
“ Tf one has been brought up at 
an English public school and 
university, is addicted to sport 
and travel, has a small independ- 
ent income, and is a briefless 
barrister, one will not take 
literature seriously, but one might 
like to please her of whom one 
was fond. I began. In two 
years I wrote nine tales. They 
had every fault. Crudely ex- 
pressed, extravagant in them». 
deficient in feeling, devoid o! 
philosophy (with perhaps one or 
two exceptions), they had no 
temperament.” 

Galsworthy reads aloud 
splendidly. On two evenings he 
read to me till far into the night, 
in a quietly subdued manner, 
but with magnificent plasticity 
and that fine ironic humour of 
his, a delightful sketch from early 
youth, and some chapters from 
the MS. of “ The Silver Spoon.”’ 

Galsworthy loves music greatly. 
Most of all perhaps the music 
of Bach and Gluck; he is 
particularly fond of “ Che faro”’ 
from ‘‘Orpheus,”’ and considers 
it the most beautiful song in the 
world, “provided it is well 
sung.” Chopin is also one of his favourite composers. 
For Wagner he has no real sympathy. As to his 
opinion on the hyper-moderns—one has but to peruse 


Bust of John Galsworthy by 
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the chapter in ‘‘ The White Monkey ”’ entitled ‘‘ Music.” 
During his pre-war wanderings he liked to see and listen 
to Offenbach’s operettas. “‘They take one out of 
oneself,”’ he said to me. 

In conclusion I would like to say something of the 
consistent way in which the 
writer works, and of his ver- 
satility. Where another would 
rest on his laurels, Galsworthy, 
in his exceptional diligence, 
writes almost every day when 
not travelling, He works in 
every place, every weather— 
in the train, best of all indeed 
in the sun. “Escape” was 
written in the sun of California. 
Galsworthy does no preliminary 
work, never prepares a scenario 
to a play, or a summary to a 
short story or novel, As soon as 
he becomes moved he wants to 
write. But he forces nothing, he 
waits till the inspiration comes. 
He never knows in advance how 
he is going to end. He says he 
will wake at night, involuntarily 
begin to think, and then see a 
certain way ahead, He believes 
that the whole imaginative pro- 
cess is far more subconscious than 
conscious, at least in his own 
case. This disposes of the con- 
tention of many critics that this 
or that of Galsworthy’s works 
is a pure matter of mtellect. He 
only works during the mornings, 
when his imagination is most 
alert; between tea and dinner 
he revises. After dinner he 
never works, for he could 
not sleep. He revises his MSS. 
again and again, corrects 
both the first. and the second typewritten copy 


several times—cuts ruthlessly and, as he says, can 
never cut enough. 


P. G. WODEHOUSE.* 


By MICHAEL JOSEPH. 


OR twenty-five years Pelham Grenville Wodehouse 
has entertained a large public. His books and 
short stories have been as popular as his contributions 


* “The Adventures of Sally,’’ “‘ The Clicking of Cuthbert,” 
“‘ The Coming of Bill,’ ‘‘ A Damsel in Distress,’’ ‘‘ A Gentle- 
man of Leisure,’’ “‘ The Girl on the Boat,’’ ‘‘ Indiscretions of 
Archie,”’ “‘ The Inimitable Jeeves,’’ “‘ Jill the Reckless,’’ ‘“‘ Leave 
It To Psmith,”’ ‘‘ Love Among the Chickens,”’ ‘‘ Piccadilly Jim,” 
“* Carry On, Jeeves,” “‘ The Heart of a Goof,’”’ ‘‘ Money For 
Nothing,’ ‘‘ Meet Mr. Mulliner.’””’ (Herbert Jenkins.)—‘‘ The 
Little Nugget,’’ ‘‘ The Man Upstairs,” ‘‘ The Man With Two 
Left Feet,’’ ‘‘ Something Fresh,’’ ‘‘ Uneasy Money,” “ Bill the 
Conqueror,” “‘Sam the Sudden,” ‘‘ Ukridge,’’ ‘‘ The Small 
Bachelor.”” (Methuen.)—‘‘ The Gold Bat,’ ‘‘ The Head of 
Kays,” Mike,’’ “‘ Psmith in the City,’’ ‘‘ The Pot-hunters,” 
Prefect’s Uncle,’”’ “‘ Tales of St. Austin’s,’’ ‘‘ Psmith— 
Journalist.”” (A. & C. Black.)—‘‘ My Man Jeeves.”” (Newnes.) 


to musical comedy. A hundred and forty-two of his 
short stories have appeared in the Strand Magazine in 
the last twenty years. He has written nine boys’ 
stories, twenty-six novels, and has been part author of 
about thirty musical comedies. And, like another 
famous personage, he is still going strong. 

Educated at Dulwich College, he was sent into the 
City, but it is not surprising that a commercial career 
had no attractions for him. He at once began to write, 
and has been writing ever since. In two years he 
abandoned the City and became a free-lance, with 
occasional work on the “‘ By the Way ” column of the 
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old Globe as his main stand-by. In 1904 a vacancy 
occurred and he became a member of the Globe staff. 
For the next six years he wrote the column. 

He first visited America in 1904. Five years later 
he went there again and settled down for a year to 
write short stories for American editors, who quickly 
recognised his talent. Since then he has made about 
twenty trips to America, usually spending half the year 
in New York. It was while in America that he began 
writing musical comedies in collaboration with Guy 
Bolton and that me- 
lodious composer, 
Jerome D. Kern. Guy 
Bolton and P. G. 
Wodehouse have written 
twenty-two shows to- 
gether and are still 
friends ! 

Mr. Wodehouse’s 
theatrical activities 
cover a wide field. He 
has figured in many 
collaborations, including 
productions with George 
Grossmith and more 
recently with Ian Hay. 
With Valerie Wyngate 
he adapted “ Her Card- 
board Lover” from the 
French. ‘A Damsel in 
Distress,” which recently 
had a successful run at 
the New Theatre, was 
written in collaboration 
with Ian Hay. And as 
I write I see an an- 
nouncement of another 
comedy by the same 
authors, entitled “‘ Baa, 
Baa, Black Sheep,” 
which will no doubt 
be entertaining London 
long before these lines 
appear in print. 

To readers of THE 
BookMAN Mr. Wode- 
house will probably be more familiar as the author of 
novels and short stories. If publishers and editors are to 
be believed, there is a wide demand for humorous novels 
and short stories. Yet the supply falls far short of the 
demand, and successful humorous writers are signifi- 
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“cantly few. I doubt whether there are a dozen living 


English writers who can be so described. 

Humour, or perhaps I should say the ability to 
express humour, is a rare literary gift. The stage 
comedian has certain obvious advantages. He can 
“tune in” to his audience; his appearance and 
gesture appeal to the eye; sound and movement 
reinforce the comic elements in word and situation. 
Most important of all, laughter and applause are 
infectious. It is easy to laugh at a clown when one’s 
neighbours are laughing. 

The literary humorist, on the other hand, has none 
of these advantages. He is faced with the difficulty of 


creating laughter solely through the medium of the 
printed word. The word “laughter” is important. 
The witty writer—and we are rich in witty writers— 
can raise a smile, but then wit is essentially different 
from humour. Wit is the humour of the intellect, its 
province is words and ideas, and its appeal is to the 
intelligence. The range of humour is human nature 
and its appeal is sympathetic. It follows that the 
genuinely humorous writer can never be esoteric. If 
he does not entertain the crowd, he fails. 

The secret of Mr. P. 
G. Wodehouse’s success 
lies, I think, in his 
understanding of human 
nature. He shares with 
Dickens and Charle's 
Chaplin the ability to 
present the comic re- 
sistance of the individual 
against those superior 
forces to which we are 
all subject. We laugh 
at Mr. Winkle’s antics 
on the ice, but we laugh 
also with Mr. Winkle, 
for it is just the sort of 
predicament we have 
found ourselves in; we 
laugh at Chaplin’s time- 
absorbing tricks with a 
fork and a roll of bread, 
but we sympathise as 
we laugh, for we too 
have known that waiting 
feeling. So with Mr. P. 
G. Wodehouse: in his 
young people in diffi- 
culties we see ourselves. 
The situations in which 
they find themselves 
may be richly coated 
with farce, but our 
enjoyment is none the 
less vicarious. 

The superficial critic 
may attribute the suc- 
cess of Mr. P. G. Wodehouse’s stories to his gift of comic 
extravagance. Many of his situations are indeed 
wildly improbable. What reasonable-minded person, 
for instance, would attempt to keep a burglar prisoner 
by the simple expedient of removing his trousers? But 
it is just the light-hearted kind of thing our youthful 
spirit might have prompted us to do, and we recognise 
it. After all, farce has something in common with melo- 
drama, and the idea of debagging a burglar springs 
from the same source as our juvenile ambition to 
emulate Dick Turpin or to sail the Spanish Main. 
Farce is more than a flavouring ingredient. It reveals 
people like ourselves playing the sort of mad prank 
we secretly admit is thoroughly enjoyable. 

It would not be fair however to suggest that Mr. 
Wodehouse is primarily a farcical writer. His plots are 
highly ingenious and unconventional. Beneath his in- 
ventive richness—as with the art of the confectioner— 
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there lies the nourishing substance of good story-telling. 
It is difficult to appreciate the quality of his craftsman- 
ship at a first reading, so skilfully does art conceal art. 
Every Wodehouse novel has its score of narrative 
threads, and all are neatly and satisfactorily gathered 
up at the end. He is a most conscientious workman, 
and in this respect a refreshing contrast to another 
celebrated modern novelist of prodigious output, whose 
carelessness is demonstrated in the way he cheerfully 
abandons story-telling threads begun and forgets even 
the names of his characters. But that is by the way. 

In the creation of “ types’’ Mr. Wodehouse excels. 
I remember my first acquaintance with his work and 
my delight in the inimitable Psmith. Psmith, Mr. 
Wodehouse’s first famous character, adorned the pages 
of the Captain twenty or so years ago. What subtlety 
of appeal to schoolboy psychology lies in that prefixed 
“Pp”! And since the happy days of Psmith there has 
been a long line of laughter-provoking characters— 
Jeeves, Mr. Mulliner, the Oldest Member, Lord Tilbury, 
the priceless Bertie Wcoster, Honoria Glossop, Hamilton 
Beamish, ‘“‘Soapy’”’ Molloy, Judson Coker, Stanley 
Featherstonehaugh Ukridge and the rest. 

Mr. Wodehouse is also a master of humorous dialogue. 
His knowledge of the stage is revealed in the crisp 
dialogue which sparkles through his pages. Here is a 
typical passage, pregnant with humour and admirably 
economical in words. George, craving for conversation, 
is talking to Ferris, the gloomy butler : 


““T hope you don’t disapprove of weddings, Ferris ? ”’ 

You; on.” 

“They seem to me melancholy occasions, sir.” 

“* Are you married. Ferris ? ”’ 

A widower, sir.’’ 

“ Well, weren’t you happy when you got married ?”’ 

* 

“Was Mrs. Ferris ?”’ 

“She appeared to take a certain girlish pleasure in the 
ceremony, sir, but it soon blew over.”’ 

““ How do you account for that ?”’ 

* I could not say, sir.”’ 

“I’m sorry weddings depress you, Ferris. Surely when 
two people love each other and mean to go on loving each 
iar..." 

“Marriage is not a process for prolonging the life of 
love, sir. It merely mummifies its corpse.”’ 

‘“‘ But, Ferris, if there were no marriages, what would 
become of posterity ? ”’ 

“I see no reason for posterity, sir.’ 

“You disapprove of it ?”’ 

** Yes, sir.’’ 


It is however impossible to capture in quotation the 
spirit of comedy which animates all Mr. Wodehouse’s 
writing. He has a sense of “ situation” which, to my 
mind, surpasses that of any contemporary humorous 
writer. He excels also in adroit phrase-making. You 
can pick up any of his books and find at a glance phrases 
which are both humorous and penetrating. I open 
“ Bill the Conqueror ”’ (which happens to be one of my 
favourites), and almost at random my eye alights on 
this amusing description of Mrs. Sinclair Hammond : 


“ Francie’s life was a series of small wars in which 
cooks, housemaids, parlourmaids, chauffeurs and trades- 
men followed one another in the réle of enemy, and she 
was apt to combine in herself the parts of fighter and 
war-correspondent.”’ 


And a few pages later : 


“The breeze . . . ruffled the surface of the water, so 
that the goldfish had for the moment a sort of syncopated 
appearance.” 


This again is characteristic : 


“In the heart of the city of London’s bustle and din, 
some fifty yards to the east of Leadenhall Market, there 
stands a small and dingy place of refreshment bearing 
over its door the name of Pirandello. In addition to 
alluring the public with a rich smell of mixed foods, the 
restaurant keeps permanently in its window a dish contain- 
ing a saintly-looking pig’s head flanked by two tomatoes 
and a discouraged lettuce. There are also cakes of dubious 
aspect scattered here and there. Through the glass you 
can see sad-eyed members of the Borgia family in stained 
dress suits busily engaged in keeping up the ancient 
traditions of the clan.” 


What could be more expressive than his description 
of a cat “ stropping its backbone” against a watering 
trough, or of a man in a night club as “a Jewish black- 
beetle’? And what more delightful than these few 
lines about an English spring which reminds one of 
“the overtures of a diffident puppy trying to make 
friends. It takes a deprecating step forward, scuttles 
away in a panic, steals timorously back, and finally, 
gaining confidence, makes a tumultuous and joyous rush.”’ 

The latest Wodehouse novels reveal the author’s 
familiarity with present-day argot, both English and 
American. His use of slang phrases, especially in 
dialogue, is neat and pointed, and is another indication 
of his scrupulous regard for detail. Nowhere is this 
better illustrated than in his golf stories, where the 
technical details are both accurate and intelligible to 
the uninitiated—a compromise which calls for a skilled 
literary hand. 

It is easy to believe that Mr. Wodehouse writes 
quickly, for his stories invite correspondingly fast read- 
ing—and I mean that in a complimentary sense. But 
it is significant that he never begins to write a story 
until he is sure of every detail. He tells me that once, 
years ago, when convalescing from an attack of mumps, 
he wrote thirty short stories in a month! None of 
them was published, however. Nowadays his output 
is never more than about seven short stories a year. 

All his work is done direct on to the typewriter. 
He nearly always writes the first three hundred words 
of a story about a dozen times, and never lets a story go 
out until he has written it through from start to finish 
three times. That is the only way, he finds, to “ spot 
the bits of over-writing which will creep in when one is 
hammering the thing out.”’ It is a tribute to his natural 
genius as a humorist that this highly commendable in- 
dustry should not affect the spontaneity of his writing. 
It is never laboured, but always fresh and sparkling. 

What is the reason for his undiminished popularity ? 
His work has so many attractive qualities that it is not 
easy to suggest a particular foundation for his success, 
but I am inclined to believe that he owes much to the 
fact that he is more than a humorous writer. He is 
primarily a good story-teller. And beneath the effer- 
vescing surface of his wholesome fun lie cool and tranquil 
depths with pearls of wit and wisdom awaiting the 
penetrating reader. He is a delightful companion for 
all, young and old, with a philosophy nicely blended 
of life and laughter. 
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Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing name and address of sender) must be received by 
the Editor not later than the 14th of each month. A Competitor may enter for all the seven Competitions, but must fill 
in coupon No. I on page 3 of cover and send this with each answer or group of answers, and address envelope : 


“The Prize Page,” THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


That they may be available also to Overseas Competitors, Competitions I and II will be the same each month until 
further notice, but the subjects for all the other Competitions (including Competitions VI and VII after June) may 


each month be changed. 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS.; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


COMPETITORS ARE URGED TO WRITE THEIR NAMES ON THEIR MSS. AS WELL AS ON THE COUPON ; IT IS ALMOST 
IMPOSSIBLE OTHERWISE TO IDENTIFY THE AUTHOR WHEN THE COUPON IS DETACHED, AS IT MUST BE WHERE IT 
ACCOMPANIES MSS. SENT IN FOR MORE THAN ONE COMPETITION. 


THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE: 


I.—OnE GuINEA for the best original lyric. 


II.—HALF A GUINEA for the best quotation from 
English verse applicable to any review or the 
name of any author or book appearing in this 
Number. 


III.—TuREE New Books for the best epitaph, in not 
more than four lines, on any prominent poli- 
tician defeated in the Election. 


IV.—HALF A GUINEA for the best answer, in not more 
than thirty words, to the Mad Hatter’s riddle : 
“ Why is a raven like a writing-desk ? ”’ 


V.—HALF A GUINEA for the best parody of any well 
known poem, in not more than thirty lines, in 
which the parodist describes the attractions of 
any popular holiday resort. 


VI.—HA_F A GuInEA for the best review, in not more 
than one hundred words, of any recent book. 
Competitors should give names of Authors and 
Publishers at head of 


reviews. 


VII.—TuHE Bookman will be sent 
post free for twelve months 
to the sender of the best 
suggestion for a Competi- 
tion. 


SHORT STORY COM- 
PETITION. 


See special announcement on third page 
of cover. 


RESULTS OF COM- 
PETITIONS FOR MAY. 


I.—THE PRIZE OF ONE GUINEA for 
the best original lyric is 
awarded to Ernest J. Horton, 
564, Aikins Street, St. Johns, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, 
for the following : 


THE HUNTRESS. 


When Beauty goes a-hunting, 
O then there’s merry sport ; 
Throughout her grounds the game 
abounds, 
And early sounds the mort. 
Her wingéd steed is called Romance ; 
Where’er she wills it flies ; 
Her hunting-lance the lightning 
glance 
That flashes from her eyes. 


**Waters-Meet,” 
Lynmouth. 


By Edith M. Woolford. 
Awarded the prize in Competition V. 


None may withstand the onslaught— 
Bold youth nor wisdom grey ; 

Your tempered mail shall naught avail 
To turn the thrust away. 

No secret covert but she raids, 
No pathway safe to roam ; 

When love invades the forest glades, 
Ah! leave your heart at home. 


We also select for printing : 


SMUGGLERS’ COTTAGES, CORNWALL. 


Like old men huddled together, smoking their briars, 
Crouch the little grey cottages under the hill ; 
And some are thin in the thatch and crumbled with years, 
But the blue wisp curls up still 
From the black peat fires. 


What do they whisper together when dark hours come? 
Keeping each other warm when the cold wind blows— 
Surely they mutter of nights when their folk came home 
Heavy with ’baccy—who knows ?— 
Or brandy or rum! 


Secrets they have which they never will tell us to-day ; 
Leave them in peace, with the 
creeper about their doors. 
Stone upon stone they must lean and 
topple and sway— 
Is there Treasure beneath their 
floors ? 
O, who is to say! 


(Irene Wintle, ‘‘ The Knoll,” Ash- 
lyn’s Road, Berkhamsted, Herts.) 


INNOCENT. 


It may be that this mind I cannot 
read 

Opens its farther windows very wide, 

And welcomes sunshine from the 
Other Side, 

Too dazzling for the minds that 
only need 

Our common, daily light, and may 
not know 

All that these silent lips would surely 
tell 

If earthly speech were understood as 
well 

As are the heavenly thoughts that 
come and go. 

I watch them as they wait behind 
these eyes, 

To pass in smiles that dry my 
ready tears, 

While I am praying that the un- 
born years 

May rouse this sleeping mind to 
near surprise : 
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Although, perchance, no earthly dawn is given 
To minds that are so broad awake toward Heaven ? 


(Iérne Ormsby, 20, Havelock Road, Addiscombe, 
Surrey.) 


The lyrics are, on the whole, rather below our usual 
standard this month. Many begin well but tail off 
into feebleness of utterance, or of thought, or of both. 
Some have grace of fancy or of feeling, but lack the 
adequate expression that might give fire and wings to 
their verse and turn it into poetry. We would urge 
our competitors not to be so easy with themselves as 
to mar with a little unfortunate phrasing and a flat- 
footed line or two what might have been a good poem. 
Of the numerous lyrics received we select for commenda- 
tion those by M. B. Wardale (London, S.W.), Liam P. 
Clancy (Hampstead), Mary L. Lane (Victoria, Australia), 
N. M. Butterfield (Westward Ho !), Constance Maunsell 
(Sandycove), Margery Best (St. Thomas, Ontario, 
Canada), G. C. Comfort (New Barnet), Kathleen Brett 
(Norwich), May Herschel Clarke (Woolwich), Mrs. 
Constance Breed (Forest Row), Helen Derezinska 
(Milan, Italy), Ella Tucket (Althorne), E. M. Wright 
(Hamilton, Victoria, Australia), Sir Duncan Grey 
(Weston-super-Mare), Phyllis E. Noble (Long Melford), 
Frederick I. Cowles (Swinton), Marjorie Crosbie (Wolver- 
hampton), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), C. J. Terry 
(Keighley), Mrs. Emma Burgess (Malvern), Arthur 
Powell (Streatham), Joan Stiebel (Leatherhead), A. W. 
Uloth (King’s Lynn), Margarita Yates (Haute Savoie, 
France), Mary M. Curchod (Algiers), A. Mackereth 
(Buxton), George S. Astins (Clacton-on-Sea), Marion 
Elizabeth Stark (Wellesley, Mass.), E. M. Frampton 
(Wakefield), F. W. Mason (Southend-on-Sea), Kathleen 
D. White (Ashford), Mrs. Hodgson (Bishop Auckland), 
Mary Hillier (Birmingham), M. K. Whitfield (Ciren- 
cester), Margaret E. M. Hamilton (Stanley, Co. Durham), 
D. F. Larkin (Brighton), Betty Badcock (Hove), Laura A. 
Ridley (Toronto, Canada), E. Wood (Bishop Auckland), 
Silvey A. Clarke (Hurlingham), F. Jaquet (Surbiton), 
Kathleen Blyth (West Hartlepool), Gertrude Hancox 
(New Malden), Elizabeth Scholes (Coventry), John 
A. Bellchambers (Highgate), J. Fisher (Northwood), 
Mrs. Mabel Neumeister (Leipzig), Thomas Culshaw 
(Ormskirk), A. Doris L. Wilson (Bedford), Arthur 
Kotlar (Blackheath), William Balme (Bath), Edna 
Mary Watson (Bradford), Ada F. Strike (West 
Worthing), Eleanor J. Sinclair (Belfast), C. Stephenson 
(Chelsea). 


II.—TuHE PrizE oF HALF A GUINEA for the best 
quotation is awarded to M. McDonnell, ‘ Elm- 
wood,” Bothwell, for the following : 


THE MAN WHO UNDERSTOOD WOMEN. 
By CHARLES JAMES. (Fowler Wright.) 
“Of twenty yere of age he was, I gesse.”’ 
CuHaucerR, Prologue. 


Below Orsieres. 
By C. F. Cross (Worthing). 


Towards evening on 
the river. 

By A. Kotlar (Blackheath). 


We also select for printing : 


THE RICH YOUNG MAN. By G. M. ATTENBOROUGH. 
(Cassells.) 
“‘T see thee glittering from afar.’ 
Wornpsworth, To the Daisy. 


(Ella Tucker, Hill Crest, Althorne, Essex.) 


LUCKY FOOL. By L. C. Goutp-Fiéme. (Besant.) 
(1) “He put in his thumb, 

And pulled out a plum.” 

Little Jack Horner. 
(Mrs. Barns-Graham, “ Carbeth,”’ Blanefield, Stirling- 
shire.) 

(2) ‘“’Tis folly to be wise.” 

Gray, Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College. 


(Kathleen Blyth, St. Joseph’s Secondary School, 
Victoria Road, West Hartlepool.) 


A CHANGE OF MIND. By JEFFERY FARNOL. 
(Sampson Low.) 
“‘ Where she who said ‘I love thee’ 
Now says, ‘I love thee not.’ ”’ O’SHAUGHNESSY. 


(Margaret W. Simpson, Gowanbank, Dundee.) 


SOBER FEAST. By BarBarA BLacKBuRN. (Secker.) 
“They quaffed imaginary pots of ale.” 
Joun Puitiips, The Splendid Shilling. 
(S. S. Wright, ‘‘ Redcote,” — Road, Bickley, 
Kent. 


WOMEN ARE LIKE THAT. By E. M. DELAFIELD. 
(Macmillan.) 


(1) She looked him frankly in the face, 
And told a wicked, wicked lie.” 


OWEN SEAMAN, A Vigo Street Eclogue. 
(Muriel Jenkin-Jones, Bronywawr Road, Pontardawe, 
Swansea.) 
(2) ‘‘ Mary, Mary, quite contrary.” 
Nursery Rhyme. 
(Gerald L. Gibbins, “‘ Meadcroft,’”’ Croyde Bay, North 
Devon.) 
(3) ‘‘ When she was good, she was very, very good, 
But when she was bad, she was horrid.” 
Nursery Song. 
(John A. Bellchambers, 40, Highgate Hill.) 


III.—TuHE Prize for the best statement of why you 
believe in both, either or neither of the proverbs 
““Many hands make light work” and “ Too 
many cooks spoil the broth,” is divided and 
Two Booxs each awarded to Mrs. Dulcie 
Hodgson, Esenube Vicarage, Bishop Auckland, 
Co. Durham, and Sir Duncan Grey, ‘‘ Wind- 
garth,’”’ Weston-super-Mare, for the following : 


The two proverbs, ‘‘ Too many cooks spoil the broth ”’ 
and “‘ Many hands make light work,”’ are not the contradic- 
tion they appear to the casual thinker. In common with 
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all sayings which have become 
proverbial, they express what a 
vast number of mankind j has 
proved to be true. The apparent 
inconsistency arises from the fact 
that the proverbs deal with entirely 
different types of work—artistically 
or intellectually creative, and 
mechanical or manual. Artistic 
perfection has reached its highest 
in the work of individual genius. 
It may seem incongruous to class 
the cook with the artist and the 
poet, but in so far as his work is 
delicately creative and appealing 
to the senses, it is allied to the 
highest art. Throughout the range 
of mechanical activity, multiplied 
human energy fulfils the highest 
accomplishment. In our present 
state of evolution, high creative 
genius is too rare and little under- 
stood to make combination profit- 
able. When geniuses collaborate, 
their work becomes second-rate. 
When many cooks have ceased to 
spoil the broth the profession will 
be extinct. It will be an age of 
supermen. 
Dutcie Hopcson. 


I believe in both proverbs. 
Actually there is no contra- 
diction between them. | Each 
is the complement of the 
other. They are the two halves of a complete truth which 
is that willing labour, though of vast importance, is of little 


- worth if undirected by intelligence and the clear voice 


of wise command. Of what value is the bustle of kitchen 
wenches and turnspits and scullions without the genius 
of the chef? When cooks fall out honest folk may go 
dinnerless. While doctors dispute patients perish. They 
labour in vain who build a house over the design of which 
half a dozen architects are angrily arguing. Many hands 
are only of benefit in so far as they are governed by wisdom 
and experience. There cannot be two kings in Israel. Great 
causes have been ruined and vital battles lost through 
quarrels and jealousies between leaders. Few can rule. 
Many must serve. Without power 
of true decision at the head, the toil 
ot the many is waste of material and 
energy. Both a multitude of coun- 
sellors and a multitude without 
counsellors mean confusion. Briareus 
was the happy embodiment of both 
proverbs : he had:a hundred hands 
and only one brain. 
DUNCAN GREY, 

We also select for printing : 

Literally both these proverbs are 
incorrect ; figuratively they reveal a 
hidden measure of truth. They 
are self-contradictory, yet inter- 
changeable. Many hands do not 
make light work. It is not quantity 
but quality that counts in the 
lightening of labour. Thus the 
truth of this proverb really lies in 
the second. A number of unin- 
telligent, though  well-disposed 
people, may ruin a masterpiece in 
ignorance of the crime they are un- 
consciously committing. “ All hands 
to the plough” is a doubtful maxim 
to'follow. Unless those hands can 
guide the plough it means increased 
toil for someone to replough the 


By Irene Wintle (Berkhamsted). ae 


“*Good morning.” 


By Annalice Robinson (Southampton). 


crooked furrow. Again it is not 
the number of cooks who are 
responsible for the spoilt broth, but 
their incapacity. If each were 
fitted for his appointed task, a 
harmonious whole would result, 
and the truth of the first problem 
be illustrated. In both proverbs 
it is the equipment of,the employed 
that is overlooked. There is an 
exception to the application of 
either, entirely remote from the 
sphere of labour—the realm of 
imagination, resulting in creative 
genius. Thus, while questioning 
the liberal, though visualising the 
obscure figurative value of the two 
proverbs, it must be admitted they 
each contain a kernel of truth. 


(B. M. Beard, 214, Broadway, 
Bexleyheath, Kent.) 

In] general, the rest of the 
competitors are more or less in 
agreement with the views ex- 
pressed in the three essays 
printed. Margery Young (Spon- 
don) thinks both proverbs 
“depend entirely upon circum- 
stances for their value in relation 
to life’; Leonard F. Hobley 
(Hove) supports the “many 
hands”’ proverb and argues that, 
~ with the other, everything 

“depends on the cooks”; Ella 
Tucker (Althorne) enthusiastically] justifies the state- 
ment that many hands make light work, but is 
discreetly silent about}§the cooks. We select for 
special commendation the replies by L. E. O’Hanlon 
of Orior (Hook), Ada F. Strike (West Worthing), 
Mrs. May Belben \(Wimborne), N. M. Butterfield 
(Westward Ho!), L. Bruce (Ashford), Arthur Powell 
(Streatham), Mrs. Emily E. Moore (Letchworth), 
Annalice Robinson (Southampton), Jessie Jackson 
(Bishop’s Stortford), Keith B. Poole (Tollington Park, 
N.), Kathleen Blyth (West Hartlepool), M. K. Whitfield 
(Cirencester), Mannington Sayers (Monmouth), Iris 
Ottaway (Bungay), Eleanor L. Sinclair (Belfast), 

Ethel M. Kennedy (Wjelwyn 
Garden City), J. E. Parsons 
(Ware), L. P. Hastings (Amble- 
side), A. Davidson (Glasgow). 


4 


Spring.” 


IV.—THE PRIZE oF HALF A 
GuINEA forjthe bestfalpha- 
bet of living authors is 
awarded to Mrs. R. B. 
Hankin, 55, Whitechurch 
Gardens, Edgware, Middle- 
sex, for the following : 


A is for Arlen, 
Mayfair, 
With its foibles and follies and 
failings laid bare. 
B is for Barrie, whose touch is of 
magic ; 
For whimsical blending of comic 
and tragic. 
C is for Chesterton, wise and con- 
vivial, 
Treating with equal zest themes 
deep or trivial. 
D is for Drinkwatey—drama-cum- 
history ; 
Also for Doyle, pioneer of crime- 
mystery. 


who writes of 
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is for ‘‘ Evoe,’’ whose verses amuse us. 
is for Feuchtwanger, author of ‘‘ Jew Siiss.”’ 
is for Galsworthy, man of sincerity ; 
His Forsytes will tell of our times to posterity. 
is for Huxley, the scientist, Julian ; 
His books represent a life-study Herculean. 
I is for Inge—‘ Gloomy Dean ”’ is his label, 
Yet in pulpit and press there are few men more able. 
J is for Jacobs, whose stories of sailors 
Are welcome diversions from crime 
mailers. 
K is for Kipling, with short 
stories numerous ; 
Typically masculine, British 
and humorous. 
L is for Lucas, his essays afford 
Refreshment at home or in- 
struction abroad. 
M is for Maeterlinck—Belgian is 
he— 
Best known by his “ Blue 
Bird”’ and “ Life of the 
Bee.”’ 
N is for Noyes who’s remembered 
anew 
Each springtime when lilac 
is blooming at Kew. 
O isforOrczy. We still can recall 
The days of our youth and 
the Pimpernel’s thrall. 
P is for Phillpotts, whose 
humour can leaven 
The workaday lives of the 
rustics of Devon. 
Q for the two Spanish brothers 
Quintero. 
We were charmed by their wise 
centenarian hero. 
R for Sax Rohmer—you'll find in 
his books 
There are plentiful thrills 
about Chinamen crooks. 
S is for Shaw—greatest man 
of the age. 
His Socialist gospel is preached from the 
stage. 
T is for Tagore, from Bengal far away, 
Who ranks with the world’s foremost poets to-day. 
U is for Underhill, Evelyn, the mystic, 
Who writes of things psychic and spiritualistic. 
V is for Vachell, an author of skill, 
Who chronicled public-school life in ‘‘ The Hill.” 
W for Wells, who effects an alliance 
Of history, humour, religion and science. 
Authors with X ? Nowadays we’ve not got any. 
Y is for Yapp (R. H.), writer of botany. 
Since Zola and Zangwill are resting in peace, 
Z is for Zimmern, who writes about Greece. 


moO 


and black- 


Several of the alphabets run this fairly close, but 
one of them ascribes ‘Three Men in a _ Boat” 
to W. W. Jacobs; a few are unrhymed, and some 
carelessly include names of people who are not 
authors. We highly commend the replies by Leonard F. 
Hobley (Hove), A. Dodd (Basingstoke), Maud Whitfield 
(Cirencester), Albert Fuller (Birmingham), B. M. Beard 
(Bexleyheath), Annalice Robinson (Southampton), 
Fredk. I. Cowles (Swinton), N. M. Butterfield (Westward 
Ho!), W. R. Dunstan (Lewes), Meg Seaton (Badingham), 
A. O. George (Minehead), Marjorie Crosbie (Wolver- 
hampton), L. Bruce (Ashford), Edith M. Glaister 
(Hampstead), K. D. Paxton (Edinburgh), Rev. R. K. 
Spedding (Liverpool), Joan Stiebel (Leatherhead), 
C. F. Cross (Worthing), Jessie Jackson (Bishop’s Stort- 
ford), Margaret Owen (Whitstable), A. Eleanor Pinning- 
ton (Norwich), Iris Ottoway (Bungay), Mannington 
Sayers (Monmouth). 


By Grace Yallop (GorlestoneoneSea). 


V.—TueE Prize oF HALF A GUINEA for the best photo- 
graph of any beautiful or picturesque scene or 
building is awarded to Edith M. Woolford, 11, 
Crosthwaite Way, Burnham, Bucks, for the photo- 
graph of “ Waters-Meet,’”’ Lynmouth, Devon, 
which is reproduced on page 153. We reproduce 
also the photographs by Irene Wintle (Berkham- 
sted), Grace Yallop (Gorleston-on-Sea), A. Kotlar 
(Blackheath), C. F. Cross (Worthing), and 
Annalice Robinson (Southampton), to each of 

whom we are sending a book by 

way of consolation prize. 


Photographs by the following 
have also received special com- 
mendation : Irene Whipp (Hale), 
Arbel M. Aldous (Colchester), N. 
M. Butterfield (Westward Ho !), 
Elinor Sayers (Monmouth), L. 
Bruce (Ashford), B. M. Beard 
(Bexleyheath), A. O. George 

(Minehead), Barbara Sadgrove 
(Birmingham), E. Sweatman 
(Reading), Phyllis M. [Free 
(Hampstead), M. W. Simpson 
(Dundee), Dulcie Jaekel 
(Radlett). 


VI.—THE PRIZE OF HALF A 
GUINEA for the _ best 
hundred-word review is 
awarded to A. Dodd, 
Dean Lodge, Vyne Road, 
Basingstoke, for the 
following : 


ASPECTS OF BIOGRAPHY. 
By ANDRE MAuvROIs. 


Translated by S. C. RoBERTs. 
(Cambridge Press.) 


M. Maurois’s theme here 
is that biography is falser 
than fiction. This paradox 
finds its sanction in the answer 
to jesting Pilate’s question. If by ‘‘truth’’ we mean 
“scientific truth,” we find our scientific biography so 
cluttered with detail that the result is a deluding jumble. 
The truth biography needs is “ artistic truth,’ which 
implies selection and imagination in the artist. The 
biographer, says M. Maurois, is the portrait-painter who, 
not merely by omitting irrelevancies, but by putting into 
his picture what a photographer would miss, secures a 
higher truth than is obtainable in the photograph. 


A Street, St. Ives, Cornwall. 


We also select for printing : 


THE SHEPHERD AND THE CHILD. 
By Joun Owen. (Gollancz.) 

It is almost impossible to read this charming fragment, 
taken from the life of a little six-year-old boy, without being 
moved. But along with the pathos, and the strong bond of 
affection between a shepherd and little Sebastian Ironside, 
there is a dark and ugly side of life shown—a side which 
reveals the injustice and cruelty of human beings; the 
stupidity and want of vision ; the vanity and jealousy. The 
author’s love for the dumb creation is not the least part of a 
beautiful story, which begins and ends with a boy and a bird. 
(Ethel M. Kennedy, 2, Guessens Court, Welwyn Garden 

City, Herts.) 

We also select for special commendation the reviews 
by A. Davidson (Glasgow), Arbel M. Aldous (Colchester), 
S. S. Wright (Bickley), N. M. Butterfield (Westward 
Ho!), Ethel Wakerley (West Bridgford), F. Dunford 
(Penrith). 

VII.—PrizEs OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
BooKMAN are awarded to J. E. Parsons, Hills- 
boro, Ware, Herts, and to W. R. Dunston 
Lewes and County Club, Lewes, Sussex. 
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HOLIDAY READING. 


FUN AND FOOLERY.* 

The four authors of these four volumes have in their 
diverse fashions provided some hearty entertainment for 
all readers on the look out for entertainment which provides 
the comfortable feeling that comes of a succession of 
smiles and involuntary outbreaks of sanative laughter. 
All four are familiar as having long since won their spurs 
in the Field of Humour—and all tilt afresh at gravity in 
their varied ways and to our constant entertainment. 
Glum indeed must the reader be who can go through any 
one of these books without a ripple of amusement accom- 
panying the reading almost from start to finish, while in 
the case of one of the four the reading is likely to be 
punctuated by outbreaks of audible laughter. 

Readers familiar with the books of P. G. Wodehouse 
will not need to be told that it is ‘‘ Mr. Mulliner Speaking ” 
which is that one of the four provocative of the more 
vocal manifestation of mirth. Mr. Wodehouse is a master 
of the art of touching the springs of laughter, and for my 
part I cannot recall one of his books in the reading of which 
I have not been moved to demonstrative amusement— 
and the latest addition to his series of envolumed merri- 
ment is as good as those that have gone before. We have 
already ‘‘ met’ Mr. Mulliner in an earlier volume, so that 
the new book from the jacket of which he smiles engagingly 
comes with the assurance of a double welcome ;_ and it may 
be said at once that the veracious yarns which he spins 
for the company in the bar parlour of the ‘“ Angler’s Rest ”’ 
are in every way up to sample. Full as they are of the 
best kind of fooling, the reading of them provides some- 
thing of a tonic to which few people it may be believed can 
fail to respond ; those who do so fail are to be pitied. 
Dramatically considered, it may be that the stories which 
Mr. Mulliner narrates with such gusto partake more of 
the nature of farce than of comedy, but his creator has 
the happy knack of devising the drollest of situations and 
then making Mulliner present them in a masterly manner. 
Ridiculous in theme—as in the case of 
““ Those in Peril On the Tee,’’ where two 
men have to play a round of golf for the 
hand of a fair lady whom neither wishes 
to win—they are elaborated in appro- 
priately ridiculous fashion and no one 
possessing the gift of laughter can fail 
to be entertained with the result. Mr. 
Wodehouse has given us something like a 
gallery of laughter-provoking characters, 
and the latest addition to their number 
is by no means the least successful in 
keeping our risible muscles well exercised. 
The nine stories of the present volume, 
though varied in theme, are unified by 
the cheery method of their presentation, 
by the pleasant fashion in which they 
keep us in the company of seemingly 
serious people in engagingly ludicrous situations. 

Mr. Anthony Armstrong has—as befits Mr. Punch’s 
“A, A.’’—told a heartily diverting story in No Dragon: 
No Damsel.’’ (It might be thought, by the way, that 
most damsels would prefer a ‘“‘ dragon ’’ to such a “‘ hero”’ 
as is depicted on the jacket!). Though it might be 
described as a simple story in outline, it is full of entertain- 
ment in the working out and in the manner of its telling. 
Joe Knight, a young man in the City, has fallen in love 
with Cicely, a young woman who in conjunction with a 
friend has started a tea-room. Joe has a comfortable 
position as the son of his father, but Cicely wants evidence 
that he can do things on his own—that to win the damsel 


Portrait by 
Howard Coster. 


* “Mr. Mulliner Speaking.’” By P. G. Wodehouse. 7s. 6d. 
(Herbert Jenkins.)—‘‘ No Dragon: No Damsel.”” By Anthony 
Armstrong. 3s. 6d. (Stanley Paul).—‘‘ The Major’s Candle- 
sticks.” By George A. Birmingham. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.)— 


“King of the Khorkans.’”” By Hugh Tuite. 7s. 6d. (John 
Lane.) 


Mr. B. L. Jacot. 


he can slay his dragon. How Joe during a “ holiday ”’ 
makes spasmodic efforts, as outside porter at a railway 
station, as street flower-seller and as window-cleaner—with 
the consequences thereof—combine to make a most amus- 
ing story, in the course of which Mr. Armstrong gives some 
very vivid descriptions of London life, and introduces us 
to a number of amusing characters. The story is told with 
such sympathetic understanding as is no unimportant part 
of true humour, and if the hero does not exactly slay 
dragons he attains his end. 

In ‘‘ The Major’s Candlesticks ’” we have a blending of 
comedy and farce arising as it were out of tragic happenings 
in Ireland. George A. Birmingham again makes the Rev. 
J. J. Meldon—known to his familiars as ‘ J. J.’’—the 
central figure, for though the candlesticks (all that he 
rescued when his house was burned down by Irish 
“‘ patriots ’’) were the property of Major Kent, it was his 
voluble friend who insisted on an attempt being made for 
their recovery from the waters of the Shannon, into which 
they had fallen hard upon being salvaged from the conflagra- 
tion at Coolarrigan Castle. The volubility of “ J. J.’’ and 
the succession of difficulties into which it plunges him 
and his friend, provide constant and varied diversion. 

For at least three centuries English romancers, when 
wishing to invent an unmapped state, have placed it 
vaguely in the Near East, where Europe ends or Asia 
begins, and Mr. Hugh Tuite has followed the custom in 
founding the kingdom of Khorkania. His amusing story 
is concerned with the first year or so of the reign of King 
Reuben, who was suddenly spirited away from being a 
somewhat blatant Labour M.P. in England to become 
autocratic King of the Khorkans. Another ex-M.P. from 
the Labour benches accompanies Reuben to his new king- 
dom, and remarkable are the experiences which they have 
in a little kingdom in which brigands and “ Bolshies ”’ 
have been dominant. The Khorkans, who called for a 
democratic king, builded better than they knew—or 
intended—and Mr. Tuite has devised a 
capital and thoroughly entertaining 
story concerning all that befell. which 
included attempted assassinations and 
many strange adventures—and a pretty 
involvement of ‘‘ love interest.” 


WALTER JERROLD. 


TRUST WESLEY. By B.L. Jacot. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

This novel offers a good arm-chair 
substitute for the ‘‘ movies.’’ The hero, 
Wesley Packard, is an American boy 
of fourteen. He is some boy—sure ! 
He is visiting England with his father, 
Sayer Packard, the multi-billionaire. 
Indeed Wesley, to please his mother, 
who has aristocratic British blood in her veins, is supposed to 
be studying at Eton. But neither he nor his father approve 
of the Eton regime or the Eton top-hat. The doting Sayer 
has at once indulged Wesley and brought him up in a hard- 
living, big-game hunting, open-air school. In England 
therefore Wesley is ill at ease. His father, staying at the 
Hotel Splendida in Piccadilly, encourages him in truancy, 
while Sir George Bealby, his uncle, acts as his mother’s 
representative. These conflicting influences, says Wesley, 
do not “ give a fellow a chance.” Sick of being “‘ pawed 
about,’”’ he shins down the service staircase at the back 
of the hotel one morning, determined to “ pull a hike.” 
His subsequent adventures involve him in all sorts of 
impossible situations, and incidentally react upon the 
fortunes of the various characters, representing both the 
aristocracy and the underworld, with whom he comes”into 
contact. Though it has an underlying vein of satire, the book 
belongs frankly to the realm of farce. But it is excellent 
farce, ingenious, vigorous and bubbling over with humour. 
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THE HOUSE OF CORBEEN. By Andrew Soutar. 7s. 
(Hutchinson.) 


A tale of a young girl’s folly, of a heartless villain who is 
a downright scoundrel, a flatterer of women and, inci- 
dentally, a runner of pageants. Lady Cynthia, simple, and 
admiring Randall the artist’s son, is trapped into stay- 
ing a night with him in his country cottage. She flies from 
it in the morning loathing him. She marries soon after 
strong John Corbeen, the man of money, and presently the 
rascal reappears to beg for funds. It is the old, old story 
of a woman’s fear of losing the love that is the joy of her 
existence. Such a story is not unconvincing, for any 
student of life must have observed that sensitive women 
find it hard to trust the affection of those they love. Lady 
Cynthia tries to get money for the blackmailer, and it 
leads to endless complications skilfully sketched by the 
able pen of an author who does not know how to be 
dull. 


DAVID FRASER: A GREAT MAN. By Walter Vogdes. 
7s. 6d. (Longmans.) 


The scene is in California in the time of the gold rush 
long ago. San Francisco is only a straggling township. 
When stalwart David arrives there to seek his fortune, a 
dark giant of a youth with eyes that looked at life confi- 
dently (not the eyes to see or search out the hidden things 
of the spirit), he finds the place new but shabby. Hastily 
contrived, incredibly dirty, but with a glitter about it. 
Its people held that eerie quality approaching madness 
that always distinguishes the big boom-town. The story 
of David’s adventures and investments, his plans and his 
love affair is told soberly and adequately. Many touches 
show that the writer knows his period, and the character 
of David himself and of his true love, gay Emily, strike the 


A Street Market in the South. 
From “Far and Near,” by Eleanor Elsner (Herbert Jenkins). 


reader as eminently truthful and convincing. The free, 
robust feeling of the pioneer is strong in the story, and 
David's sincerity makes the tale valuable. 


GYPSY DOWN THE LANE. By Thames Williamson. 7s. 6d. 
(Crosby Lockwood.) 


Embroidered with scenes of gipsy life and ways, the main 
theme of ‘‘ Gypsy Down the Lane ”’ is the eternal triangle. 
There is plenty of ‘‘ rough stuff ’’ and fighting in the story, 
and much Romany talk. The author’s style is unusual— 
sometimes quite effective, but at other times it reads a 
little strained. Not all the scenes depicted read quite 
realistic, but some are very well done and capture the 
gipsy atmosphere delightfully. Grave, gay, happy-go- 
lucky, mischievous, sinister, the life of the Romany folk 
makes an interesting background for this vigorous and 
vivid love story. 


THE ‘SHADOW ON THE ROAD. By Alice Massie. 7s. 6d. 
(Besant.) 


There is a country freshness and fragrance about ‘‘ The 
Shadow on the Road ”’ that makes very pleasant reading. 
The shadow cast by some fir trees planted by old Ben- 
jamin take on a sinister, occult significance from the fancies 
of his granddaughter Nancy and from those of an ex- 
soldier on the farm whose nerves have been shattered by 
the war ; it is a shadow that falls not only on the road but 
subtly over many lives. Miss Massie has a sense of 
character—the homely, kindly Jenifer, Michael Ibbitts, 
the dainty Jean, the sturdy, reliable Miles, and the hand- 
some, self-confident Benjamin are admirably drawn ; and the 
story of Jenifer’s love and how the shadow is lifted and she 
comes at last to great happiness is told with a quiet humour 
and sympathy and an easy narrative skill. 


DEAD MAN’S TREASURE. [By John Goodwin. [7s. 6d. 
(Putnams.) 


Here is a “ thriller’’ that should make even the most 
jaded and depressed of detective-story readers raise his 
eyebrows. There is a mysterious disappearance; an 
explosion and death in a petrol shed; a skeleton buried 
under the floor of a room; a box of hidden treasure; a 
face at the window, and a hand tapping that has only three 
fingers ; there is a great Court scene, and a fight for a man’s 
life. There is everything, in short, that goes to the making 
of a real thriller. It is safe to prophesy that no reader 
will guess the solution of the mystery before the end. 
The characters are well drawn, the movement of the story 
is brisk, and the love interest running through the tangled 
skein is charmingly sketched in. 


EILEEN OF THE ‘TREES. By H. de Vere Stacpoole. 7s. 6d. 
(Cassells.) 


The first half of ‘‘ Eileen of the Trees ”’ is excellent. The 
story is crisply told, moves easily, and is convincing. 
There is a good central idea revealed from a fresh view- 
point. A chivalrous, impetuous boy of about sixteen— 
heir to a title and a fortune—for pity of an overworked 
little London nursemaid takes her down to his ancestral 
home—to the consternation of his guardian and other 
relatives. The boy’s point of view and his pluck and 
determination rouse the reader’s interest and hold it, and 
the story moves breezily until the little nursemaid’s father 
appears on the scene. After that we step into the realm 
of filmdom, and improbabilities grow thick and fast. 
There is even a motor-car chase in the approved film 
manner, with the runaway couple leading in an old Ford 
car. One gets the feeling that Mr. Stacpoole did not quite 
know how to end the story. It does not finish up with the 
snap that the first half of the story led one to expect. 
But in spite of this it is a thoroughly entertaining tale, and 
Mr. Stacpoole’s style is delightful, as usual, throughout. 
His masterly way of telling a story gives sheer joy. 
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FAR AND NEAR. By Eleanor Elsner. 7s. 6d. (Herbert 
Jenkins.) 

Anyone going to Corsica now or on some happy day 
should read the writer’s account of her pilgrimage there. 
It is most amusing, and she seizes on the salient points. 
Mrs. Elsner found that the natives of Ajaccio were not in 
the least bit interested in Napoleon. He had committed 
the great crime of preferring another place to Corsica. 
“He might have been a king here! ’’ she was told over 
and over again. ‘‘ But he preferred France.’’ Mrs. 
Elsner, who is always stimulated by difficulties, took pains 
to penetrate to Corbarra monastery, where she had two 
adventures. She met and spoke with Martinelli, the 
famous brigand, without knowing his identity. He 
courteously asked her if she minded his pipe, and offered 
to shepherd her safely through the dusk. In the monastery 
garden she saw the ghosts of two monks gardening! She 
did not realise they were visions till she returned to her 
hotel and described them. Mrs. Elsner ought to write a 
whole book about Corsica, she tells us exactly what we 
like to know, and makes the very best of everything. We 
also like the tale of the old sage in Rome who knew all 
about herbs and their virtues. ‘‘ Don’t worry,” was his 
slogan, ‘‘ never worry—it depletes your life, your vitality ; 
do the best you can and leave the rest to the good God. 
If you have no evil in your heart He will arrange every- 
thing for you.’’ This is a most attractive book, each page 
sparkles, and the description of the monastery at Mont- 
setrat is beautifully given. 


THE LURE OF LONDON. By R. Thurston Hopkins. 3s. 6d. 
(Cecil Palmer.) 

It is good to hear that Mr. Hopkins’s delightfully com- 
panionable books are being brought out in a pocket edition. 
Good too that such an attractive format has been chosen. 
The present volume (the second in the series) contains the 
major portion of “This London” (published 1927), to 
which has been added five new chapters, carrying the 
information right up to the time of publication. Mr. 


- Hopkins’s enthusiasm neither wanes nor loses its sparkle. He 


is the ideal 
guide, full of 
quaint facts 
and lore, and 
an adept 
at infusing 
the reader 
with his 
infectious 
light -hearted 
enjoyment. 
He surely 
wears the 
proverbial 
seven - league 
boots, for he 
covers not 
only the 
amazingly 
intricate 
alleys and 
by-ways from 
Piccadilly to 
Wapping, 
from Soho 
to Brixton, 
but steps 
Lunt ae 
blithely back 
through the 
centuries to 
the ‘time of 
the Cockney 
A London Character lake- dwellers 
Dog Hawker in Piccadilly who lived on 


(about 1870). the eyots of 
From “The Lure of London,” by R. Thurston Hopkins Battersea, 
(Cecil Palmer). Bermondsey, 


‘I tried on my cricket cap 
in front of the mirror.” 
From “A Village Match and After,” by M. D. Lyon (Nash & Grayson). 


Rotherhithe and Kennington. Crooks and nooks, door- 
knockers and ghosts, inns and taverns, with a large stress 
on the two latter (is there an inn whose acquaintance 
he has not made ?), not to mention the curious and 
intriguing characters continually met with, are all 
whimsically blended in this heterogeneous survey of one 
of the most baffling of subjects. The illustrations include 
several attractive drawings by Godfrey Thurston Hopkins. 


A VILLAGE MATCH AND AFTER. By M. D. Lyon. With 
a preface by W. R. Hammond. Illustrated by Aubrey 
Hammond. 3s, 6d. (Nash & Grayson.) 

Racing men as well as cricketers will enjoy this book— 
indeed it should be enjoyed by men and women who neither 
play at cricket nor indulge in racing. It blends a love 
comedy with a cricket, racing and detective interest that 
runs into burlesque. It is a book to go to for amusement 
only, and Mr. Aubrey Hammond’s sketches catch the 
whimsical spirit of it very cleverly. 


EAST ANGLIA. By Hugh Meredith. 7s. 6d. (Robert Scott.) 

A delightful, harmonious blending of all the interests 
to be found in that richly invested region between Colchester 
and Boston. Thumbnail sketches of historical associations, 
with their tentacles reaching back to the dimmest of 
yesterdays, are linked up with the imprint of the passing 
years, and scintillate a rare medley of lustre. Constable, 
Gainsborough, Simon Theobald, Elizabeth Fry, Clarkson, 
the anti-slavery champion, Quakers, Pilgrim Fathers, the 
ancestors of Abraham Lincoln—truly it is a haunted region, 
not to mention the Royal associations of Fotheringay, 
Sandringham, etc. The beauty of to-day is interwoven 
with the interest of past days. One looks at Dereham, 
where Cowper died in April, 1800, how reposeful it is, 
but the image is conjured up when “‘ it buzzed to an extent 
hardly equalled by a modern market day, for the church 
was the repository of the remains of a saint (Withburga), 
who worked miracles for the faithful.’’ One small item 
of elucidation in particular is pleasing to the present 
writer—that of the link between Brasenose College, Oxford, 
and Stamford. The brasses in Lynn Church, of exquisite 
Flemish workmanship, are well worth a visit. The induce- 
ments to linger are endless, but these few may serve to 
indicate the delights the book has to offer. 
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THE CARDINAL’S MISTRESS. By Benito Mussolini. Trans- 
lated by Hiram Motherwell. 7s. 6d. (Cassells.) 


It has not been widely known hitherto, outside his own 
country, that Mussolini was a successful author of a costume 
romance. There is no cause for surprise that the most 
strongly marked and aggressive personality of the present 
day should display the literary facet of expression; he 
must express himself in a flamboyant manner and so, 
before the storm of demagogic oratory was released, he 
vented his energies by the pen. The primary object of 
this early essay in romance was anti-clerical; in it he 
attacked the priesthood, and endeavoured to display its 
members as a mass of corruption, vice, tyranny, and 
gluttony. Mussolini wrote this story twenty years ago when 
he was a young man of twenty-five and working in Trent 
as Secretary to the Socialist Chamber of Labour. In 
addition he was assistant editor of La Vita Tvrentina, 
for which paper he wrote a weekly feuilleton, ‘‘ Claudia 
Particella, l’Amante del Cardinale,” now reprinted in 
English as “‘ The Cardinal’s Mistress.” He laid the scene 
of his romance at Trent and in the adjacent lovely country 
of the Adige, which gave him full scope for his undoubted 
gift of scenic description; and for his period he took 
the middle of the seventeenth century, when the power and 
splendour of the Princes of the Church were at their meri- 
dian. Briefly the story is that of the Cardinal Prince 
Madruzzo, of Trent, and his love for the beautiful Claudia. 
The people of Trent, ground down by taxation and hard- 
ship, attribute all their ills to the insatiable demands of 
the courtesan. A priest, Don Benizio, whose amatory 


advances have been spurned by Claudia, leads the re- 
vengeful conspiracy against her, aided by the lover of 
the Cardinal’s niece, Filiberta, who had died and been 
buried in circumstances of great mystery—her wealth, 
it was alleged, thus passed to Claudia. Eventually her 
enemies succeed in poisoning Claudia, and she dies in a 
scene depicted with dramatic skill. This may be fustian 
romance, but it is romance of its kind extremely well 
done, full of life, colour, and movement. 


DAUGHTERS OF LEAR. By D. C. F. Harding. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Victor Emmanuel, the son of a Polish rabbi who had 
been killed in a pogrom, began his adventurous career in 
a dismal eating house in Naples. As a child he had set 
his heart on the attainment of wealth, and he pursued 
his ambition with marvellous tenacity and success. Coming 
to London he rose step by step until he became a famous 
vestauvateur and a director of many companies, and all 


7s. 6d. 


-he touched turned to gold. But the War brought sudden 


and irretrievable disaster, and Victor’s talents proved 
unequal to adversity. Carelessly generous and lavish he 
had paid little attention to his family. His wife died of 
grief at his infidelity, and Tessie, the only one of his three 
daughters who cherished any regard for him, he had 
renounced on her marriage. The end is pitiful and sordid, 
and is relieved only by Tessie’s loving charity. Victor is 
an unheroic figure and makes little claim to our sympathy, 
but the story of his life is admirably told. This is a well 
written and dramatic story. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 


LONDON. 


May tst.—Mr. G. B. Burgin took the Chair and Mr. St. 
John Adcock gave an address on ‘‘ How Biographies are 
Made,”’ which was followed by a very interesting dis- 
cussion in which Mr. Alfred Tresidder Sheppard, Mr. Lewis 
Melville, Mr. T. W. Hill (who gave particular praise to the 
autobiography of Herbert Spencer), Mr. Clive Holland, 
Mrs. de Crespigny, Mr. A. B. Cooper, Miss Nellie Tom- 
Gallon, Mr. Keighley Snowden, Mr. Francis Aitken, Dr. R. 
C. Macfie, Mr. Leslie Blanckensee and Mr. Henry Baerlein, 
in the main, agreed with the lecturer that not even the 
greatest biography succeeded in telling the whole truth, 
and that some of our brilliant modern biographies were 
nearer to being caricatures than portraits, 


Summer Programme. 
May 25th.—Ramble to Ruislip, conducted by Mr. Peter 
Struthers. (Report next month.) 
June 8th.—Wren’s House, Hampton Court, conducted 
by Miss S. A. Coltar. 


July zoth.—Old Highgate and Ken Wood, conducted by 
Mr. Edward J. Finch. 
September.— Ramble conducted by Mr. Fred A. Turner, 


F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A., author of “‘ History and Antiquities 
of Brentford,’ etc. 


Full particulars may be obtained from Mrs. Sophie 
Hine, ‘‘ Glenariff,’’ Church Road, Ashtead, Surrey. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE. 


This Circle concluded its first year of existence in brilliant 
fashion with a visit from and lecture (already reported) by 
its President (Mr. St. John Adcock), and with a lecture 
from Mrs. Champion de Crespigny on the “ Influence of 
Psychic Research on Literature.’’ She dealt very fully 
with the many branches of psychic experience, and in 
speaking of the eternally and universally interesting 
question of human survival emphasised the belief that our 
aims and our failures would all count ‘“‘ on the other side,”’ 
and that what we looked upon as lost here might prove— 
almost certainly would prove—to be of the utmost value 
there. Mrs. de Crespigny stated that Spiritualism is not 
a religion, and certain physical phenomena were a means 
of arresting attention. Mrs. Kelway-Bamber (author of 
‘Claude ’’) was in the Chair, and supplemented Mrs. de 
Crespigny’s lecture with a short but interesting speech on 
matters psychic. The audience listened with deep atten- 
tion to the lecture, and Mrs. de Crespigny afterwards 
dealt with points raised by many inquirers. 

All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, 
Miss Winifred Hurlstone-Jones, 26, Brunswick Place, Hove. 


DENIS MACKAIL. 


By ASHLEY GIBSON. 


EARLY a quarter of a century ago THE BooKMAN 
besought its youngest contributor to seek out 

and interview an eminent author who lived in Chelsea. 
The eminent author was William de Morgan, and his 
abode, to which the young contributor, having come 
out minus his umbrella upon a singularly rainy day, 
drove up in one of the hansom cabs of that epoch, was 
a creeper-garlanded villa half smothered in the thickets 


of The Vale. De Morgan is dead, no BooKMAN reader 
alive probably remembers that article about him, the 
old house is pulled down, the thickets grubbed up, 
The Vale itself only a memory. In its place are a lot 
of new houses, of, it must be said, a certain congruity 
and charm attuned to their more ancient surroundings. 
Church Street, still the hub of Chelsea and with many 
of its old landmarks yet undisturbed, has not been let 
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down by these accretions of new bricks and mortar, 
which authors and artists actually vie with one another 
to acquire, following the rumour maybe of bigger and 
better bath-rooms and improved amenities below street 
level. The old ghosts of the quarter can hardly dis- 
approve, and certainly the memories of their originals 
remain honoured in this place. Behind the glazed panels 
of a library in one of 
these new houses, the 
first titles that erst- 
while young inter- 
viewer recognised 
were a row of all de 
Morgan’s first 
editions, presentation 
copies inherited by 
the new tenant, none 
other than Mr. Denis 
Mackail. After all 
those years, his 
excuse for calling was 
the same as in Mr. 
de Morgan’s case. 

The new tenant 
said it was all very 
flattering, but 
couldn’t the affair be 
made just one of a 
newish and youngish 
writer’s trying to 
stand on his own 
legs? Couldn’t dis- 
tinguished relations, 
that is to say, be 
taken as read, in 
Who’s Who and the 
usual reference 
books? The point 
was one which he 
was assured de- 
pended on the legs, 
and in this instance 
that would be quite 
all right. “The 
Flower’ Show” and 
“ Greenery Street ’’— 
by the way, wasn’t 
that just round the 
corner ? 


“Yes,” said Mr. 
Mackail. “But I 
shan’t say which 
corner. 


“No libels in 
“Greenery Street’? What about the house agent, 
and the lady next door who borrowed the 
fish-kettle and the steps? I can tell you I’ve been 
scared of libel risks ever since I wrote a story for one 
of those magazines that start you off with a streamer 
title and a double-decker illustration and tail you off 
into single-column meanderings through the back page 
advertisements. There was a professor of a self- 
educating College of Authorship in my story, and 
by some amazing fluke a spoof advertisement I had 


incorporated in it got sandwiched cheek by jowl 
in the back pages with a genuine effort on almost 
exactly the same lines. The advertiser cut up 
very rough, and in the upshot that particular 
coincidence proved more of a liability than an 
asset. So you'll gather why the exact bearings 
of Greenery Street can never be revealed. 

“ T provoked some- 
body else once. It’s 
very hard lines doing 
that, when _ one’s 
cherishing a con- 
science. I only write 
about people and 
places I consider I 
know well, and hope 
that fact’s fairly 
evident in my books. 
London’s my home, 
and it’s not often I 
look for plots outside 
it. But when I was 
very young I was 
supposed to be deli- 
cate, and was sent off 
to stay at the Cape for 
three months. For 
years after I had be- 
gun to write books I 
steadfastly resisted 
the temptation to 
write a novel about 
South Africa, even a 
short story with 
ship’s passengers in 
it. I felt six months’ 
foreign experience 
might have qualified 
me, but three—— 
Then I succumbed, 
to the length of 
writing just one short 
story with a South 
African setting—and 
what’s more I 
checked up on it from 
the Union Castle 
guide-book. So in 
due course I received 
a furious letter from 
a local patriot, re- 
proaching me bitterly 
for my ignorance and 
inaccuracy, and 
asking how I dared write about a place I had never 
visited. Disappointing, I thought, but funny. 

‘““* The Flower Show’ isn’t London? No. 
a countryman, but of course I’ve stayed there. Hence 
‘ The Flower Show.’ But if you or anybody else looks, 
you'll find a rose is the only single flower I mention by 
name in the whole book. I considered that matter, 
and even went to the length of ordering a florist’s cata- 
logue. One can mug up anything. But I thought 
better of it, and put the thing in the waste-paper basket. 


Mr. Denis MackKail. 
From a drawing by Frank E. Slater. 
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Silly perhaps, but washing my hands of that catalogue 
somehow salved my artist’s conscience. 

“T seem to be rambling. How did we get here ? 
Via Greenery Street, wasn’t it? You’re right, it isn’t 
anywhere in particular, really. AJ streets of little 
houses with TO LET boards are Greenery Street in 
honeymoon time.” 

There were other inquiries that could be met with 
candour. Early days? Just like lots of people’s. 
After St. Paul’s (which among public schools should be 
proud of the preponderance of writers on its roll), 
Oxford, the War. Wrote for the Isis, yes, but only 
as dramatic critic, really the billet best worth having 
on that odd little paper. You got all the passes for 
all the shows, and as you didn’t have to scribble them 
for the next morning’s edition you could polish the 
notices up and improve your writing. Also, since the 
company had always departed when they came out 
there were never any rows and everything was always 
jolly. This critic kept the job till he came down. 
No, the editor’s chair was a thing they didn’t offer him. 
He wouldn’t have kept that. Reviewing? Always 
fought shy of it. With perhaps the subconscious idea 
of a future of real authorship at the back of one’s mind, 
too much like running with the hare and hunting with 
the hounds. Reading for publishers? Yes, for a 
period after the War. Weary work? Yes, wasn’t 
it ? 

After Oxford, some months of pottering. Designing 
theatre scenery, that way even a little income. Then 
August, 1914, Your King and Country Need You, but 
only, it seemed, for frequent medical examinations. 
After that, so-called work at the War Office, dreadful 
years of it. The Armistice. Marriage. Demobilisa- 
tion. A business career? Something in the City. In 
that year of the Big Slump, the little firm crashed. 
What next? A title, anyway, for a first novel. 

“What Next?” as its author has admitted in his 
preface to the later popular edition, was not only his 
first novel but the first piece of fiction he ever pro- 
duced. He wrote it, he says, during a period of un- 
employment following his failure to make a living in any 
other branch of industry, in a space of time which at this 
later date fills him with a mixture of admiration and 
alarm. What, he asks himself, could he have been like 
to imagine that novels were ever created like that, or 
that one could sail right into them and continue on the 
same reckless impetus until one reached the end ? 

But inexperience did actually achieve what experi- 
ence must have declared to be impossible. The impetus 
that launched his initial effort carried him through, 
with only one agonising pause, where the author is 
convinced he would now have hundreds. He typed his 
own MS., dispatched it on its travels, and seven times 
upon his own doormat received it back from the post- 
man with a rejection slip attached from one or other 
of London’s well-known publishers. The eighth was 
John Murray, who countered with no rejection slip, 
but a bundle of galley proofs. 

Whether or no it was the high spirits evinced in that 
relatively jejune and trifling piece of composition that 
did it, Mr. Mackail complains of having been haunted 
ever since by a consciousness that the public looks upon 
him as a humorist, He says he is no such thing, is 


puzzled that people should view him in that light, and 
finds his only solace in the ease with which his feeblest 
utterances in society appear to pass muster as witticisms 
of the finest water. 

He still finds the most genuine pleasure in existence 
is ‘‘ trying to write stories,” though the reckless im- 
petus that impelled him throughout his first effort is 
now only a teasing memory. Novels, nowadays, entail 
six months’ work with’ him; his magazine stories, of 
which he has written about a hundred, are produced 
in the intervals at the behest of an unbending 
taskmaster of a literary agent. All the same, he enjoys 
the writing life. ‘‘ For so many hours of every day I 
can be entirely with the scenes and people of my own 
choice, and when I say good-bye to them as I leave my 
desk, I know that they will be waiting for me in exactly 
the same place to-morrow. If, as well as leading this 
desirable double life, I can also contrive to be paid 
for it—well, do you wonder if I look back upon that 
rather incompetent first novel of mine with a feeling 
that sometimes approaches Awe !”’ 

With all its faults, its author declares he still loves 
this literary first-born of his. And who can blame him, 
when without a title page one might have assumed 
the infant to represent the interesting if not entirely 
satisfactory progeny of some whimsical collabora- 
tion between the eminent Wallace and the equally 
eminent and much more frivolous Wodehouse ? If it 
were going to be a question of models, our new author 
might have chosen much less judiciously. Really, 
though, there was no occasion for sincere flattery even 
of best-selling exemplars, the new hand had a row of 
his own to hoe, the pegs of his claim being very quickly 
recognised by the public. There was a book, sometimes 
two books, every year after ““ What Next ?”’ each one 
a little better than the last, while the appearance of 
“ Greenery Street ”’ in 1925 scored a head and shoulders 
advance, from its pinnacle of quite distinguished achieve- 
ment the author being able safely to look back and 
execrate the shortcomings of his first attempt—“ faults 
glaring, grammar often shaky, characterisation piffling, 
irrelevances unpardonable.” 

And to one reader at least “‘ The Flower Show,” 
written only two years later, spelt a step forward still 
more noteworthy. There are admirers of ‘“ Greenery 
Street,” and the subsequent “ Tales” its popularity 
evoked from a pen competent to distil innumerable 
further idylls from that melting-pot of unsophisticated 
hymeneal bliss, who complain of a rather limited pur- 
view in the creator of this admittedly fascinating world. 
“ All very dainty and delightful, human too,” they 
say, ‘but this is a universe with all the mean and 
sordid bits left out. The silver lining without any 
solid cloud. Dash it !—not a husband or wife in your 
Greenery Street but has a private £300 a year to fall 
back on!” “ The Flower Show ” answers that criticism 
through half a dozen mouths—that of Mr. Slattery, 
the Communist poultry farmer, the policeman’s, the 
publican’s, Rose the housemaid’s, and Mason the 
chauffeur’s. Here indeed is accomplishment, the round 
view of a bigger world than that of Chelsea’s newly- 
weds. Mr. Mackail can well pause and ask himself 
again “‘ What Next?” assured that a good many people 
besides himself will be interested in the answer. 
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BOOKS AND THEIR WRITERS. 


THIS, THAT AND THE OTHER. 


By St. JoHn Apcock. 


LL the world’s a book and all the men and women 
merely critics; not necessarily of art or litera- 
ture, but of one another. Long before Diomed com- 
plained that Agamemnon did 
“. . . broadly misreport 
In open field my fortitude and called me faint and 
weak,”’ 
this tendency to pass judgment on friends, strangers 
and miscellaneous contemporaries was a homely habit 
common to all human creatures. Most 
of such personal impressions only found 
expression in fireside gossip and private 
letters; but even in very early days 
certain crities began to break into 
print. By the seventeenth century, in 
this country, quite a number of 
authors, chief among them Joseph Hall, 
Sir Thomas Overbury and the whim- 
sical John Earle, were publishing 
pamphlets or books of ‘‘ Characters,”’ 
in which they described, favourably or 
otherwise, a variety of folk whose 
moral and mental qualities they had 
studied and believed they understood. 
Though no doubt the characters they 
sketched were modelled on_ living 
originals, they labelled them indefinitely 
“A Critic,” “A Dissipated Poet,” “A 
Busybody,” “A Courtier,” ‘‘ The. Hypocrite,” and 
so on. But this polite discretion had been abandoned 
by the time Hazlitt produced his contemporary por- 
traits in “ The Spirit of the Age.” He named his 
characters, gave his preferences and prejudices full 
play, and said what he thought of Coleridge, Southey, 
Cobbett, Canning, Wordsworth and many more, blend- 
ing eulogy and disparagement with an implacable 
courage. If he dipped his pen in honey when he wrote 
of Lamb, he dipped it in vitriol when he wrote of 
Gifford and bespattered him with such bitter personal 
abuse as even now one almost shrinks from reading. 
He set the fashion, and in our own generation has 
had such brilliant successors in the nice art of candid 
contemporary portraiture as E. T. Raymond, A. G. 
Gardiner, Philip Guedalla; and now, with his “ Por- 
traits and Reflections,” Mr. Stuart Hodgson adds 
himself to the same lengthening line and passes judg- 
ment on twenty-five of his: famous coevals ably, enter- 
tainingly and with a laudable outspokenness. Only 
once does he come near to being as vitriolic as Hazlitt 
was with Gifford, and that is when he is handling 
Lord Birkenhead. But Mr. Hodgson never gives him- 
self, over to indiscriminate censure or eulogy. He is 
shrewdly appreciative when he writes of H. M. Tom- 
linson, Robert Lynd, Lloyd George, Low, Leon M. Lion, 
J. H. Thomas, Dr. T, R. Glover, A. G. Gardiner, and 
others; and it is perhaps his very anxiety to be 
impartial that prompts him to be rather pernickety 
in the leaven he introduces into some of his praise. 
I am not sure, from certain of his friendly strictures, 
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Mr. R. H. Mottram. 


that he altogether understands Robert Lynd; and 
in order to qualify judiciously his fine appreciation of 
H. M. Tomlinson he strains at a gnat or two, even if he 
does not swallow camels. For instance he says Mr. 
Tomlinson is wrong in supposing the slum dweller 
is inordinately miserable, and “‘ fantastically wrong ” in 
conceiving that he feels as Mr. Tomlinson himself 
would feel if he too had to live in a slum. When 
obviously the fact that the slum dweller is so 
sunken in degradation that he does 
not know his own wretchedness is 
worse than if he did. And to reprove 
Mr. Tomlinson because both a dis- 
tressed mining area and a volcano in 
Malaya reminding him of “the place | 
of torment once visited by Dante,” in 
the one case he is filled with horror 
and in the other with admiration, is 
hypercritical. There was hunger and 
misery in the mining area that did not 
exist around the volcano, which- was 
of itself magnificent and not pitifully 
squalid. These are trifles however and 
in the main Mr. Hodgson’s criticisms 
are acute, well balanced, revealing, and 
the resulting portraits as vivid and as 
good as anything of the kind known 
to me. 

_- There ought to be a character sketch of John Thomas 
Smith. If there is, I have not come across it. He was 
an antiquarian, an engraver and keeper of prints at 
the British Museum. His ‘“‘ Book for a Rainy Day” 
led to his being known as “ Rainy Day Smith.”” He 
was one of the keenest of London topographers, and his 
love of that gentle art continually manifests itself in 
the best of his books, ‘‘ Nollekens and His Times,’’? 
which has just been included in the ‘‘ World’s Classics.” 
This is no orthodox history or biography, but an enter- 
taining collection of personal recollections, gossip and 
anecdotes which recreates Nollekens, his wife, his friends 
and patrons and the world in which they lived more 
graphically than if it were restricted to the methods of 
formal portraiture. Nollekens earned by his art and 
left at his death two hundred thousand pounds, and 
some of Smith’s many anecdotes of his petty mean- 
nesses seem incredible, especially as he was often re- 
markably generous. But as Mr. Walter Sichel notes 
in an introduction, Smith had expected a substantial 
legacy ; the will appointing him executor only gave 
him a hundred pounds, and this may have affected his 
opinion. In his rambling fashion, while Smith is pre- 
senting Nollekens’s character he is unconsciously 
betraying his own; and some of the most piquant 
things in the book are as much the outcome of 
the writer’s naiveté as of the great sculptor’s eccen- 
tricities. 

If you read “ ine Boroughmonger ”’* before you read 
the character sketches of a dozen politicians in Mr. 
Hodgson’s book, you will recognise that, at least in 
some ways, politicians and politics have undergone 
a change for the better. In his new novel Mr. R. H. 
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Mottram goes back again to the days of “our Mr. 
Dormer,” to the eighteen thirties, before the passing 
of the Reform Bill, when an election agent could hustle 
his candidate past a group of workmen waiting with 
a petition, for ‘“‘ What can it matter? They have no 
franchise.’ The election bulks large ; the preparation 
for it, the carrying it through and the result of it are 
controlling influences throughout the story. Young 
Theodore Carston, fresh from foreign travel, is at the 
outset taken by his tutor, the Rev. Mr. Burgess, to 
see my Lord, by his Lordship’s command, and the 
whole interview is described, and these three characters 
touched in—the autocratic, overpoweringly dignified 
old peer; the tactful, obsequious Mr. Burgess; and 
the respectful, youthfully enthusiastic Theodore—-with 
a most delicate and neat-handed humour and irony. 
There is a doubt about the young man’s parentage, 
which is dissipated by elusive suggestions. My Lord 
has decided to patronise him ; nominates and supports 
him as candidate for the ancient East Anglian borough 
of Easthampton, and in the hands of agents, wire- 
pullers and party hacks, Theodore is soon plunging 
into the hurly-burly of a General Election, with all the 
processions, riots, trickery, violence, bribery and cor- 
ruption that accompanied such events at that period. 
Theodore’s ideals get badly battered in the process, 
and he mitigates the ardours and sordid intrigues of 
the campaign with a charming though chequered love 
romance ; but his opponents even make a cunning use 
of the name of his innocent lady to kidnap him at a 
critical juncture, and he returns only to be defeated 
at the poll, but to find a greater happiness than political 
victory, and an escape to a new life in Canada. Mr. 
Mottram, as always, writes an admirable and vigorous 
English ; he goes minutely into every detail of that 
turbulent electioneering and keeps you keenly interested 
in its progress and development. Above all, he draws 
his major and minor characters with an intimate under- 
standing, brings them so thoroughly alive that they 
are as interesting in themselves as is the story they 
make. 

Skill in characterisation, no less than in narration, 
give charm and power to Mr. James Lansdale Hodson’s 
“ Tall Chimneys ’ and its graphically realistic drama 
of the rise and passing of a Lancashire cotton boom 
which scatters prosperity and ruin in its wake. The 
miscellaneous people of the story are sharply indi- 
vidualised ; but the two outstanding personalities are 
Roger Shaw, the masterful, successful millowner, 
whom the boom plunges into disaster, and Nancy his 
second wife, who was all along eager to get away from 
the drab surroundings of business to use their riches 
as wings to soar into higher society, and in the hour 
of his calamity gives up Roger for the man she had 


divorced. A well designed, imaginatively and_bril- 
liantly written novel. 

John Presland’s “‘ Mosaic ’’* centres on one character— 
the calmly self-possessed, strangely dignified old woman 
who sold chestnuts on a street in Paris. Wonderfully 
beautiful in her day, always great-hearted, independent, 
devastatingly truthful, strangely dominated by an 
innate sense of honour, she had risen from the depths 
to pass as the wife of a wealthy Greek financier, but had 
left him when he was ruthlessly cornering wheat and 
she learned that his wealth was wrung out of the misery 
of her own people, the poor. She went back into the 
depths, and a few years later rose from them again 
to be the wife of a middle-aged Englishman of an old 
county family, and for why she at length left him, 
rejected the allowance he would have made her, and 
worked again for her own living and, in old age, arrived 
at that corner in Paris, you shall go to the book. Her 
story is told from two sides, by a man who had loved 
her nearly all his life, and by a man who hated her ; 
with a side-light by a man who was indifferent toward 
her but had once saved her when her life seemed in 
danger. I have read John Presland’s other four novels, 
from ‘‘ Dominion ”’ onwards, and this is, to my thinking, 
in construction, in characterisation and in the ease and 
forcefulness of its writing, the most masterly thing 
she has done. I want to quote one passage which 
embodies a profound truth that might well be borne 
in mind by everyone who attempts to depict the char- 
acter of another. Gervase, seeing the old chestnut- 
seller, before he has been told about her, is sure she 
is no common woman, but has grown to distrust his 
intuitions ; yet, he says: 

““ Deep down in me, ineradicable by experience, is the 
belief that only by those flashes of insight can we ever 
perceive a personality, that the sum of men’s doings, of 
their sayings, of their obvious activities is little but a 
mechanical arithmetic, and can tell us no more of their 
real nature than by adding mile to mile, till we have 
totalled up the sum of the world’s circumference, could 
we describe to a blind man its rivers, seas and continents, 
the colour of its dawn and sunset, or of that tide of spring 
which once a year rolls its green miracle across the face 
of the earth. For, however deep and intimate our ex- 
perience shared with another, it is never more than a 
tithe of the infinite number of our experiences ; we have 
not seen with their eyes, nor heard with their ears the 
myriad sights and sounds by which the soul is shaped and 
moulded.” 

If we remembered this when we are drawing the 
characters of our contemporaries and others, in history 
or fiction, or when we are reading of and judging 
them, I think we might write and read with a little 
less self-confidence in these matters, a little less cen- 
soriousness, and a nearer approach to an understanding 
of one another. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


PHILIP MACDONALD. 


RANDSON of George MacDonald and son of 
Ronald MacDonald—author of several successful 

plays produced before the War, including “‘ Sword of 
the King,” with Ida Molesworth in the leading réle in 
1900, and “ Chief of Staff,” with Lewis Waller in 1911 
—Philip MacDonald had surely the happiest augury 


in carrying on the family traditions of his distinguished 
predecessors. He has written some eight books, two— 
““Ambrotox and Limping Dick’’ and “‘ The Spandan 
Quid ’’—in collaboration with his father under the 
pseudonym of “ Oliver Fleming.” The others include 
two detective novels, the story of a pugilist called 
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“Gentleman Bill” (still selling steadily six years after 
publication), and three what he himself calls serious 
books. The latest of these, ‘‘ Likeness of Exe,” is to 
be published this summer. 

“The Rasp,” his first detective novel, published in 
1925, attracted the attention of the public to a new 
and original writer in this class of fiction, and may be 
said to be the book that es- 
tablished his name. “‘ Queen’s 
Mate,” which followed in 
1926, is a collection of seven 
short stories connected by 
the completely extraneous 
history of the wooing 
of the beautiful Princess 
Sophonisba by the seven in- 
dividual story-tellers. These 
tales, each complete in it- 
self and having no connection 
whatever with any of its 
fellows, could with advantage 
have dispensed with the 
services of the beautiful but 
captious Princess, whose 
criticisms only succeed in 
distracting the attention of 
the reader from some of 
Mr. MacDonald’s best work. 
In these stories the 
author reveals the remark- 
able versatility later respon- 
sible for so widely diverse 
works as ‘“‘ Patrol” and “ The 
White Crow.” They cover 
a wide range of subject, 
or rather, one should say, 
of character, for it is in his 
characters that Mr. MacDonald is always primarily 
interested, wherein lies the secret of his success in 
imbuing his work with the force of life. Of the seven 
stories, ‘“‘ The Tall Tower,” ‘“‘ The Roman Matron” 
and ‘“ Primrose” are at once the best and the 
most widely different. There is a charm of fantasy 
in the first named of these tales, an allegory delight- 
fully told in the old traditional style, which contrasts 
strangely with the creeping, naked horror of “ The 
Roman Matron” and the sombre tragedy of ‘ Prim- 
rose.” 

Mr. MacDonald is a realist ; he describes life and man 
as he sees and knows life and man—nakedly, without 
any of the popular trimmings of sentimentalism. In 
the description of the fight between Kit Fenwick and 
the hired negro in ‘“‘ The Roman Matron,” he reveals 
this penchant unmistakably. For barbaric horror 
Stevenson himself has done nothing more graphic. 
Witness the following passage : 


Photo by 
E. 0. Hoppé. 


“Over his shoulder crept the black arm and a black 
hand whose palm was of an obscene pinkish colour. Fingers 
groped round his head and forehead. A thrill of horror 
shot through Christopher. Desperately he forced his head 
down, down, against the canvas floor-cover ; down till the 
canvas gritted into his forehead and seemed to become part 
of it. But the fingers went on searching. He knew what 
was their object. Presently that black and pinkish brown 
thumb would find the corner of his eye... .” 


Mr. Philip MacDonald. 


And this for the entertainment of a young, beautiful, 
sadistic society woman: “ There came a voice from 
the dais. ‘Go on! Go on!’ it whispered in a husky, 
golden whisper which seemed louder than a cry. ‘Go 
on! Fight! Fight! you beasts!’” 

How strange a contrast to that passage is the following, 
taken from ‘‘ The Tall Tower ” : 


“And Quihilair fell upon 
his knees before her and kissed 
her silver gown and, ‘ Lady,’ he 
said, ‘sweet Marys, have pity 
on me!’ 

““And she rested her hand 
upon his head, where it lay 
gentle as a white flower upon 
his hair. And, ‘ Quihilair,’ she 
said, ‘ why is it that I should 
pity you? Is it pity that you 
ask from me who have been 
these long years without 
you ?’ 

““Tt is pity I must have,’ 
answered Quihilair, ‘for I 
am like to die of love for 
you.’ 

““Tt was told to me,’ 
said Marys then, in her voice 
which played upon the nerves 
of his body in a sweet yet 
terrible music, ‘ that Quihilair 
was without the power to 
love.’ 

““* Tt was lies then that were 
said,’ answered Quihilair, ‘ for 
when that was said I did not 
know that you were.’ 

“Then Marys said: ‘ Will 
you stand now?’ And he 
stood, and in her two hands 
she took his two hands, and 
into his two eyes she gazed 
with her two eyes. 

And she said: ‘ Quihilair, I will not pity you. For 
I love you. You are my life, my breath, and the light of 
the world to me and always and for ever shall I love 
you.’ 


After ‘‘ Queen’s Mate” came, in 1927, ‘‘ Patrol,” the 
best book Mr. MacDonald has yet given us, followed 
last autumn by ‘“‘ The White Crow,” which has proved 
one of the most successful detective novels of recent 
years and deservedly so, for it possesses what too few 
books in this class of fiction can legitimately lay claim 
to—style and literary distinction. With so strong and 
exciting a plot, Mr. MacDonald might have been excused 
for emulating the example of many of his competitors 
and producing a work less carefully executed, less well 
written—had he been a lesser artist; but here, as we 
have now come to expect from all his writings, is the 
same meticulous regard for detail, the same graphic 
delineation of character, the same sense of true drama, 
that combined to produce so finely executed a work as 
“Patrol.” We meet again the hero familiar to readers 
of “‘ The Rasp,” Anthony Gethryn, a maturer Anthony, 
but altogether as delightful, humorous and resourceful 
as in the history of his previous case. 

Lines-Bower, a financial Napoleon, is found dead in 
his office with his throat slit, and the tracking down of 
his murderers—they prove to be two—provides Gethryn 
with some arduous thinking and not a little danger, and 
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the reader with all the excitement desired of a first-class 
thriller. Mr. MacDonald possesses the faculty of 
providing a good mystery story without betraying the 
credulity of the reader. He is never unfair. The 
reader shares with the detective all the facts as they 
come to light and all the theories therefrom adduced ; 
there is no “ slick-catch,” no “ leg-pull”’ in the final 
solution of the mystery. You are mystified to the end, 
but you are legitimately mystified and need feel no 
shame at your obtuseness in failing to guess the secret 
before it is revealed to the detective. This marks the 
good detective novel from the bad. It is so easy for 
an author to “cheat” the reader, but to put all the 
cards on the table and at the same time mystify the 
reader is the exacting work of a conscientious artist. 
Mr. MacDonald’s characters too are real men and 
women and not the puppets subordinate to an exciting 
plot so common in detective novels. Gethryn, Deacon, 
Pike the police-sergeant, Netta Fanthorpe, to mention 
but a few, are all “‘ drawn to life.” Pike, in his dogged 
tenacity, is probably one of the best characters Mr. 
MacDonald has yet created. This is a book of thrills 
and horrors. The author possesses the uncanny knack 
of Bierce, Stevenson and Conrad in revealing in a 
sentence, often in a phrase, the grotesque and dreadful. 
Take that instance when Deacon speaks on the discovery 
that Netta Fanthorpe, the mistress of both Sir Albert 
Lines-Bower and Gem, the white negro, his murderer, 
was herself in the room when the crime was committed : 
“D’you know what beats me most about that girl? 
It’s that alibi she made. Or whatever you call it. 
Think of it! Turning round and saying, at the door, 
into a room like a slaughter-house, with that white thing 
standing over the stiff: ‘Is there anything more, Sir 
Albert ?’” 

In the manner of those who keep best things to the 
last, I have restrained the impulse to make fuller 
reference to “ Patrol” until now. This is a book reach- 
ing to heights of true greatness, a story which, in the 
simplicity of its telling, penetrating delineation of 
character, graphic description and profound sense of 
reality, is a memorable achievement. It was hailed, 
with no more than justice, by the critics as “‘ something 
noble,” “‘ a really remarkable tour de force,” ‘‘ one of the 
most remarkable of War books,” “a tale that will not 
easily be forgotten,” etc. ; and yet, as so often, so sadly 
often happens, it received far less attention from the 
reading public than many more ephemeral and worth- 
lessly popular books. Of Mr. MacDonald’s own work 
it runs, in the matter of popularity, a distant third to 
his detective novels. And this despite the fact that 
here is a vivid and true portrayal of life, of the weakness 
and fortitude of men amid the forces of circumstance 
and death. Is it because there is here no romance— 
that cloying sentiment so often used to disguise truth— 
but stark and naked reality, that the book has not 
found popular favour? Whatever is the reason Mr. 
MacDonald is to be congratulated for his ruthless and 
uncompromising pursuit of truth, and his publishers in 
producing a book which they from experience must have 
known was not, by reason of its very virtue, likely to 
be popular. 

It is the history of ten men drawn by the exigencies 
of war from as many strata of society into a common 


endurance of danger, and the nerve-racking torture of 
facing death in circumstances that reveal at once their 
inherent weaknesses and unconscious heroism. 

The individual reaction to their ghastly situation of 
these ten men isolated in the desert, at the mercy of the 
pitiless sun, impending death from a handful of hidden 
Arabs, and their own breaking nerves, is Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s story. Brown, the poet and philosopher ; 
Hale, the profane little Cockney ; Cook, the inarticu- 
late; Morelli, the vaudeville dancer, shadowed ever by 
the thrall of his Jonah-dom; Sanders, the religious 
fanatic; Abelson, the bitter Jewish pugilist, and the 
others, all watched over and held together by the 
dominating personality of the sergeant, are men of flesh 
and blood, pulsatingly alive in their tense emotions, 
their sudden flaring animosities, their blasphemy and 
their despair. 

They are killed one after the other by their unseen 
enemies. Cook and MacKay, who leave the oasis in a 
last desperate attempt to reach assistance, are returned, 
two days later, mother-naked and dead, their bodies 
horribly mutilated. Sanders, under the stress of their 
hideous predicament, loses his reason and, after murder- 
ing Abelson, leaves the precarious security of the oasis 
for certain death at the hands of the Arabs. 

Through all these cumulative horrors, with nerves 
stretched often to breaking point but never giving 
way, the sergeant moves, a figure magnificent in his 
strength of will and singleness of purpose—to hold 
out against the enemy until the inevitable end. To 
Morelli, before he too dies in attempting to rescue the 
demented Sanders, he confides the last burning ambition 
of his life: ‘‘ Ever had Ambition, Morelli? ’Course you 
have! So’veI. Not one, but a thousand of ’em. I’ve 
had it bad in my time, Morelli. But, by God, I’ve never 
had it as I’ve got it now. I'll get those swine! I'll get 
‘em, I tell you! I'll get ’em. An’ then I'll die... .” 
He achieves his soul’s desire before he too is killed. The 
culmination of the story is a fitting end to this strange, 
poignant epic of man’s struggle against the inexorable 
forces of his destiny. 

To show the power of Mr. MacDonald’s writing it will 
suffice to quote the following passage describing the 
ordeal of the last two survivors of the little patrol, which 
is indicative of the high standard sustained throughout 
the whole book : 

“Their eyes were coals. Over their dark faces grew 
stubbled beards. Though their lair was in a measure 
shaded, the heat thrashed at them like a savage animal, so 
that each sun cycle was a crescendo of fire with a night in 
its wake scarcely more tolerable. The wooden stocks of 
their rifles burnt their hands, and the metal parts were 
agony to touch. .Always, ceaselessly, their bodies poured 
out sweat until it seemed to them that soon they must 
utterly dissolve. They felt, at times, that their sanity was 
leaving them. Around and above them, tall, minatory 
sentinels, were the palms, unstirred, unmoving always. 
Before them was that aching semicircle of nothingness ; a 
barren furnace by day, a leprous silver bowl by night. The 
nothingness grew in their minds to a fevered, lustful, 


inimical personality which hated them and would send 
them madness before death.” 


This is indeed a memorable book, and when Mr. 
MacDonald produces anything finer he will have 
achieved a masterpiece. 


Joun INGLISHAM. 
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NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of Bookman, St. Paut’s House, WARWICK 
Square, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


After writing two or three books of true stories 
of the sea and seafaring adventure, Mr. J. G. Lock- 
hart made his first excur- 
sion into fiction with that 
capital romance of adven- 
ture and mystery, ‘“ East 
All the Way.” He has 
completed another novel 
in this sensational vein 
which he is calling ‘‘ That 
Followed After,’ and _ it 
will be published shortly by 
Messrs. Benn. 


“ Spring,” a new novel 
by Mrs. Sophia Cleugh | 
author of that charming 
romance of crinoline days, 
“Matilda,” and _ other 
novels, will be published this 
summer by Messrs. Hodder 
& Stoughton. Mrs. Cleugh 
and her husband have been 
living since the War in 
America. She is busy there 
at present looking after the 
production of a play, ‘‘ They 
All Do,” which she wrote in 
collaboration with Miss Dorothy Davis, but is 
looking forward to being free to come over on a 
visit to her native country about the end of July. 


Photo by Raphael, 
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Author of “The Golden Altar " (Cassells). 


A Life of General Louis Botha, by Dr. F. V. 
Engelenburg, with an introduction by the Right 
Hon. General J. C. Smuts, is to be published by 
Messrs. Harrap in July. 


A very handsome new edition of James and 
Horace Smith’s “‘ Rejected Addresses ”’ (r5s.), illus- 
trated with portraits and edited by Mr. Andrew 
Boyle, has been issued by Messrs. Constable. Mr. 
Boyle has done his work with most praiseworthy 
care and thoroughness. In an Introduction he tells 
the story of these famous parodies, their generation, 
first reception, of their host of imitators, and the 
amusing and exciting incidents that happened in 
connection with the genuine rejected addresses 
written on the invitation of a Committee to com- 
memorate the burning down and rebuilding of 


Miss Joan Sutherland, 


Drury Lane theatre. At the end of the book Mr 
Boyle reprints all the notes James Smith wrote for 
the first edition; some, he admits, are in rather 
bad taste, but some, he thinks, are highly interest- 
ing, and I think he might have said the same of all 
of them. 


For reasons I cannot disclose without giving 
away somebody else’s secret, 
I am particularly interested 
in “‘ Drought,” a poem by 
Mr. Jan Van Avond, which 
Messrs. Benn have just pub- 
lished. It is a sort of 
parable, the story of a 
South African farmer, told 
against the background of a 
long drought, the drought 
taking on a symbolical 
significance and leading to 
a discussion of politics, 
politicians, and the little 
hatreds that are said to be 
parching and warping 
South Africa’s national 
spirit. 


“The Waters of Africa,’” 
the last of the three books 
by Aloysius Horn, edited 
by Mrs. Ethelreda Lewis, 
will be published forthwith 
by Mr. Jonathan Cape. 


A new novel by Miss Eleanor Dunbar Hall, 
“ Winter’s Night,” will be published this summer 
by Messrs. Jarrold. Miss Hall’s first novel, 
“« Alliance,”’ reviewed in THE BOOKMAN last autumn, 
deserved and met with a very favourable reception 
alike from reviewers and the public. ‘“‘ Winter’s 
Night ”’ has its scenes in and about the Yorkshire 
and Lancashire moorlands, with which she is 
intimately acquainted. Miss Hall, who is one of 
the youngest of new novelists, is the daughter of 
Councillor Hall, of Jericho, Bury, in Lancashire, 
and on her mother’s side comes of an old West 
Riding family. She has been writing almost ever 
since she could hold a pen, and her first short story 
was published while she was still at school. Her 
new novel is the story of Sara Charles, a novelist, 
whose strange imaginative experiences bring to 
light the tragedy of her great-grandparents and the 
dramatic history of her father and mother. 


‘Jean and Jeanette,” which Messrs. Hutchinson 
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are publishing, concludes the “ Vic- 
torian trilogy’ which Rita (Mrs. 
Desmond Humphreys) began in 
“The Grandmothers’”’ and con- 
tinued in her last year’s novel, 
“ The Wand’ring Darling.” 


Mr. Henry Green’s “ Living ”’ 
(Dent) is a realistic study of 
Birmingham factory life marred, 
to my thinking, by crude affecta- 
tions of style which bring an 
irritating note of artificiality into a 
story that is, in itself, or but for 
these affectations would be, simple 
and natural. It is told in jerks that 
are at times disquietingly reminiscent of Mr. Jingle’s 
manner of speaking; and the needless elision of 
the definite and indefinite article results in sentences 
such as: “‘ Evening. In their house works manager 
sat with his wife.” ‘‘ Evening. Was spring. In 
small back garden of villa small tree was with yellow 
buds.”” “In morning Mr. Dupret came to office.” 
‘“‘ They sat under hedge and he spread mackintosh.” 
“He fell into doze over open book. He slept.” 
‘“‘ She stopped him by yard of a monumental mason 
and they looked at tombstones there.’’ And so on. 
This is not an advance toward greater beauty or 
expressiveness of phrase, but a return to the raw, 
slurring speech of country yokels who when you 
ask after anybody will say, ‘I just left him out in 
street,’ or ‘“‘ You'll find him up in meadow yonder.” 
If the story were supposed 
to be related by such a 
man (but it is not) one 
might admire these vagaries 
as part of its artistic 
truthfulness. I hope Mr. 
Green will abandon these 
easy, footling little tricks 
and in his next book give 
his undoubted gifts fair 
play. 


Nothing is lacking in Mr. 
Douglas Newton’s “The 
Jade-Green Garter” 
(7s. 6d.; Cassells) to make 
it one of the best of recent 
mystery stories. The grim 
country mansion, abandoned 
to neglect since before the 
War; the discovery of the 
jade silk garter with a 
message written inside it, 
which, with other clues, 
leads the young detective, 
Clem Iredale, to that 
deserted spot; the 


Mr. Henry Green, 
Author of “ Living” (Dent). 


Homo,” 


whose new novel, “Change for Heaven,” Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall are publishing. 


bewildering personality of Saint, 
leader of the gang of crooks who 
have abducted the charming, 
spirited owner of the garter; 
and, most of all, the mysterious 
stranger who, like Iredale, is 
shadowing the criminals, all com- 
bine to produce a series of thrills 
and keep us at a high pitch of 
excitement. Humour and skill at 
characterisation lift this book well 
above the level of ordinary detec- 
tive fiction ; and any who are out 
for something fresh in the way of 
mystery and sensation should make 
a point of reading it. 


“Monk’s Island,” by Gertrude Vaughan, which 
Messrs. Jarrold are publishing, is a chequered love 
story based on the belief that misfortune shadows 
the owners of lands taken away from the Church at 
the time of the Reformation. This is a first novel 
and, I believe, an unusually promising one. 


A. Collected Edition of the verse of St. John 
Adcock will be published this autumn by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton. The volume will include 
his three narrative poems, “ The Divine Tragedy,”’ 
“Tod MacMammon Sees His Soul” and ‘ Exit 
all considerably revised; selections from 
his books—‘‘ From a London Garden,” ‘‘ The 
Shadow Show,” “ Songs of the World War,” “ City 
Songs ’’—and the series of ballads, ‘“‘ The Anzac 
Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ which 
he published under a 
pseudonym in 1918. Anew 
and revised edition of the 
same author’s Famous 
Houses and Literary Shrines 
of London,” illustrated 
with thirty-four drawings 
by Frederick Adcock, is to 
be published this month by 
Messrs. Dent. 


Humour is in itself a sort 
of poetry—a matter of 
mood and spirit ; and like 
poetry, it does not seem 
very tractable to the 
conjuring of the translator. 
In an introduction to Mr. 
L. Zarine’s translation 
of “The Embezzlers,” 
by Valentine Kataev 
(7s. 6d.; Ernest Benn), 
Mr. Stephen Graham 
says the story “caused 
me such _ whole - hearted 
laughter when I read it first, 


Mr. Alan Hillgarth, 
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that I felt a new hope for Russia”; and the fact 
that the Book Society has selected this as its 
second book of the month is a strong endorsement 
of his opinion. There is fun of sorts in ‘‘ The Em- 
bezzlers,”” but it depends too much upon orgies of 
drunkenness, and this gives it, for me, an old- 
fashioned air which is curiously reminiscent of the 
Early Victorian, now deflated, humour of Albert 
Smith, and suggests there may be truth in the 
notion that Russia has in some respects not kept 
pace with the progress of the rest of Europe ; thus 
she is still finding funny what was irresistibly funny 
to us half a century or more ago. What pleased 
me most in “ The Embezzlers”’ are its bizarre 
sketches of life and character under the Soviet 
Government, and 
it looks as if the 
Soviets are grow- 
ing more tolerant 
not to have sup- 
pressed a book 
which so freely 
guys the ineffi- 
ciencies of their 
own system and 
the haphazard 
state of things it 
seems to foster. 
This gives it a 
piquant interest, 
and it may be 
only because I am foolishly getting too sophisticated 
that the humour of it does not move me also to 
whole-hearted laughter. 


Miss Eleanor 
Dunbar Hall, 


author of “ Alliance" (Jarrolds). Recently 
reviewed in THE Bookman. 


One of the most successful of this year’s novels 
is ‘‘ The Rich Young Man,” by G. M. Attenborough 
(Cassells), which had sold about ten thousand 
copies within a fortnight of publication, and is 
now in its sixth impression. In private life G. M. 
Attenborough is Mrs. Percy Linaker ; her husband 
recently relinquished the editorship of the Oxford 
Chronicle, and her brother has for many years been 
chief sub-editor of the Manchester Guardian. She 
began with the intention of adopting a career in 
music, but after taking her R.A.M. diploma as a 
pupil of that famous music master, Oscar Beringer, 
‘she happened to send a character sketch to the 
Spectator. It brought her a letter from the literary 
editor saying it was “‘ of its kind one of the best 
things we have had for years’’; and this, with a 
congratulatory note from Mr. E. V. Lucas on some 
other work of hers, prompted her to forsake music 
and turn to journalism, with such success that she 
was soon contributing to a number of papers on 
a wide variety of subjects. She wrote “ The Rich 
Young Man”’ in such leisure intervals as she could 
find from her journalistic work, and its reception 
has been, she says, beyond anything she had 


expected 
even in 
her wildest 
dreams. 
She is now 
engaged on 
a second 
novel, but 
neither its 
title nor 
anything of 
its subject 
may yet be 
disclosed. 


The July 
BOOKMAN 
will contain 
special 
articles on 
““Chaucer,”’ 
by Alfred Noyes; ‘‘ An O. Henry Story that was 
not Written,’ by Matthew Paxton; ‘‘ Two-and- 
Twenty ‘ Q’ Books,” by Alfred Tresidder Sheppard ; 
“Some Poets of To-Day,” by Frank Kendon ; 
“Oliver Onions: A Neglected Novelist,” by F. G. 
Bettany, etc. BOOKMAN. 


G. M. Attenborough 
(Mrs. LinaKker). 


Photo by Hill & 
Saunders, Oxford. 


NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS. 

THE BEST DETECTIVE STORIES OF THE YEAR, edited 
by Father Ronald Knox and H. Harrington (7s. 6d. ; 
Faber & Faber), contains twenty stories by twenty such 
well known authors of this type of popular fiction as Mrs. 
Belloc-Lowndes, J. D. Beresford, Agatha Christie, Baroness 


Photo by Claude Harris. 


Mr. H. J. Massingham, 


whose new book, “ The Heritage of Man,” is published 
by Mr. Jonathan Cape. 
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Orezy, Denis Mackail, J. S. Fletcher, Phillips Oppenheim, 
Gilbert Frankau, Maurice Leblanc, and they certainly do, 
as Father Knox says in his introduction, get away from the 
stereotyped formula on which such stories are usually made, 
K. R. G. Browne 
is an established humorist, and there is humour here in 
his ‘‘ Through the Window,” but there is an ingenious 
mystery in it too that keeps you guessing to the last; and 
for grimness and mystery and dramatic surprise it would 
be hard to beat Britten Austin’s “‘ Trial By 


and strike out new lines of treatment. 


story of the days of King Stephen. Giraldus, revolting 
against the cruelties inflicted on his father’s serfs, is sent 
to be a monk in Glastonbury Abbey, and. there in his cell, 
by candlelight, he writes of his life and certain strange 
experiences through which he has passed. Visions come 
to him, and his record grows into a panoramic outline of 
history from the dawn of time, showing how pity, the rebel 
passion, has slowly humanised mankind—a history that is 
ouched with beauty and spiritual significance. 


THE MAYFAIR MYSTERY, by Henry Holt 


Ordeal.” If you enjoy detective stories of 
the most thrilling and absorbingly mystifying 
kind—and who does not ?—this is the book 
for you. 


Mr. Ronald Petrie had an idea for a new 
sort of anthology, and went to work getting 
eminent men of all sorts to send him extracts 
from their own works or their favourite 
passages from the works of others, and THE 
STRATFORD ANTHOLOGY (7s. 6d.; Harrap) 
Lord Melchett 
sent a quotation from Bacon; Sir Oliver 
Lodge one from Tennyson; Mr. Lloyd 
George from Victor Hugo; the Bishop of 
London from Browning ; and to say nothing 


is the interesting result. 


(7s. 6d.; Harrap), is a well-told murder 
story of the suspected hero type. Bill 
Seward, successful novelist and good fellow, 
is found closeted with a new corpse and a 
not-quite-so-new blackmailing letter. He 
has been alone in his flat all the evening ; 
the corpse carries no key ; the lock has not 
been picked; and there are several other 
reasons why Seward should head the black 
list of suspects—the runner-up being his 
friend Tony Parke, who also has a (rather 
improbable) key to the flat, and a very un- 
convincing alibi. These main threads, and 
all the police work of the case, Mr. Holt 
manages excellently. His side-lines are less 


of famous men and women in other walks 
of life, many authors sent extracts from 
their own works, or the works of others, 
and sometimes both, and the whole makes 
such an admirable miscellany that you may 
dip in anywhere and be sure of finding something worth 
reading. That is one sufficient reason for buying it, and 
another is that Mr. Petrie is devoting all his royalties on 
the book to the fund for rebuilding and endowing the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon. 


Blazing heat...‘ A few mud dwellings huddled 
together in a sea of sand where a single blade of grass 
would have made a garden fair. . . . Existence was a 
phantasm dimly mirrored in a boundless barrenness.”’ The 
parched anguish of the East yields a picturesque background 
to the stirring dramatic stories in DESERT BLADES, 
by “‘ Estore ’’ (7s. 6d.; Elkin Mathews & Marrot) ; stories 
bearing the hall-mark of truth, full of the suffering and 
heroism of men. ‘“ Estore’s’’ work is familiar to readers 
of Blackwoods’, and these and others will be glad to have 
his narratives in book form; they are written with a 
power only truth can command, with a sense of atmosphere, 
and an intensity of feeling that is sometimes almost painful. 


If the discovery of every new trade development were 
accompanied by all the plotting, spying, treachery and 
murder that gathers, in SHEEP’S CLOTHING, by A. R. 
Rawlinson (7s. 6d. ; Nash & Grayson), about those who had 
any concern with a secret process for the manufacture of 
artificial wool, what an interesting, exciting, riotously 
romantic place the city would be! Derek Orr, a city clerk, 
is finding life ‘‘ a dull, ordinary, humdrum business,’”’ when 
what looks like a street-accident flings him into the heart 
of a mystery, and the reader who follows him while he 
unravels it will find excellent entertainment. An ingenious 
yarn, well contrived and well written. 

There is charm and gracious philosophy in THE REBEL 
PASSION, by Katherine Burdekin (7s. 6d.; Thornton 
Butterworth), that should give pleasure to many. It is a 


Monsieur Maurice 
DeKkKobra, 


whose “ Flames of Velvet,” trans- 

lated by F. M. Atkinson, has just 

been published by Mr. Werner 
Laurie. 


adroitly handled; the disappearance of 
Seward’s servant (who holds the remaining 
key of the flat) is a clumsy device, and the 
last pages are unconvincing. But Mr. Holt 
develops his main theme with ingenuity and 
gusto enough to counteract such slight technical weaknesses, 
and tells a tale which one cannot willingly lay down 
unfinished. 


The new and revised edition of THE CONCISE OXFORD 
DICTIONARY, adapted by H. W. Fowler and F. G. Fowler 
from the famous Oxford Dictionary (7s. 6d.; Oxford 
Press), is a most serviceable desk companion for everyman. 
Our language is always changing; a host of new words 
came into use during the War, and all these are now duly 
given place and the whole Dictionary brought up to date. 
Clearly printed, and its fifteen hundred pages strongly 
and handsomely bound, it is a miracle of cheapness as 
well as of reliability. 


JINGLING IN THE WIND, by Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts (7s. 6d. ; Jonathan Cape), is said by its publishers 
to be “‘ a gay and mocking farce, turned off as a diversion 
from more exacting work.’’ Glad of something cheerful 
we opened the book with pleasant anticipation. After 
three pages describing rain in the country we came to the 
hero: ‘ All Jeremy’s feelers had laid hold on the rain 
and they waved softly now in the coolness, sending exquisite 
darts of pleasure and distress through his entire order. 
The outer tentacles of his being had touched the rain 
and the coolness of the morning, had touched the day, 
and they spread now as a nebula, as a fog of stellar matter 
around an inner nucleus. Here in the core an aggregate, 
as guardian, this waited in attendance upon the inner 
nucleole, upon the fine interior and most continually 
present integer from which, opening again and more in- 
wardly, another nebula funneled wide.” This did not 
seem gay to us. Jeremy’s thoughts and acts do not 
exhilarate. We are left with the conviction that Miss 
Roberts is a clever woman, but her diversion is not ours. 
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Hew Books. 


MIRRORS OF ISLAMIC CULTURE.* 


The Near East has been lucky in its interpreters—this 
is so obvious that the statement is becoming a cliché— 
and Mr. Levy holds an honoured place in the band of 
Persian scholars. The War brought him the experience 
of residence in Bagdad, and his book is written out of the 
double knowledge gained from books and life. Bagdad 
has little of architectural beauty to commend it, but 
abundance of glamour; set in the midst of desert mirage, 
it recalls also the now equally insubstantial visions of a 
troubled past. Mr. Levy has not written a book of 
traveller’s hasty impressions, but a chronicle of the city 
till its sack by Hulagu, which closed the Abbasid record ; 
he gives by the way an excellent picture of the city itself. 
The book should become the standard one on its subject, 
and be regarded as indispensable to all who visit Bagdad. 

Mr. Levy has deliberately avoided giving the common 
impression of books about Bagdad—that its story is solely 
one of turbulence and cruelty. He has suppressed horrors, 
seeking to bring out the quieter strains of existence. Never- 
theless a troubled picture emerges, of insecurity, supersti- 
tion, bigotry. In a.p. 916 the people cannot sleep -during 
the summer heats, because of a beast called the zabzab, 
that roams their roofs, to devour their children; the 
Sultan has to expose on the bridge “a strange white beast 
like a sea-hound,” until it dies. This, he declares, was 
the zabzab (what was this strange white beast—a dugong ?). 
We read of sadism that recalls ‘‘ Hassan,” and of night 
revels and arguments that recall ‘‘ The Arabian Nights 
Entertainment.’ Or we are introduced to a famed 
scholar who 
“‘ when he was invited out to dinner would pick a large piece of 
meat out of the tray provided for all, and put the piece back 
into the middle of the tray after he had taken a bite. When 
his{habits came to be known, a separate tray was generally 
provided for him. He was once dining with al-Muhallabi, and 
during the meal he kept on blowing his nose on the napkin 
that was passed round for the guests to wipe their hands.” 

He seems to have been recognised as “ the limit” ; 
apparently Arabs have a limit, though it is not easy to 
guess this. 

From Mr. Levy’s excellent and scholarly book I turn 
to the polished picture that emerges from Mr. Andrews’s 
pages. Without always, or even often, agreeing with Mr. 
Andrews'’s opinions, one has to admire his courage and un- 
selfishness and his disarming frankness and honesty. 
There are pages, hinting at what happened when our 
troops captured Delhi in 
the Mutiny, which it is 
piinful to read, even if one 
knew the facts before (there 
is no word of them in our 
own alleged histories). But 
these matters are touched 
on in passing and with 
brevity, as things done 
with and best forgotten 
(once we know they 
happened). Mr. Andrews 
here is at his gentlest, 
writing in affectionate re- 
membrance of a friend. 
That friend was a Moslem 
scholar; how fine a type 
the Moslem culture at 
its best can produce, those 
who know the United 
Provinces of India know. 

* “ A Bagdad Chronicle.” 
By R. Levy. 15s. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.)— 
“ Zaka Ullah of Delhi.” a 


C. F. JAndrews, 7s. 
(Heffers.)' 


Photo: Hasso Bros., Bagdad. 


Zaka Ullah was without bigotry; his terrible ex- 
periences in the Mutiny had made him wish never 
to see violence again, whether proceeding from political 
or religious zeal. The book reminds us too of how 
much pageant and historical splendour passed when 
the shadow of the Mogul power vanished in the fall of Delhi. 
The book reflects its author’s lovable personality, and is 
one that everyone who cares about India should read 
carefully. 
EDWARD THOMPSON. 


MR. GARNETT BREAKS FRESH 
GROUND.* 


Those who have watched the progress of Mr. David 
Garnett, from ‘“‘ Lady Into Fox ’”’ to ‘‘ Go She Must,”’ will 
have wondered whether it was his intention to remain 
secure within the lovely but limited fields of romantic 
fantasy. He could manage that kind of thing as well as 
anybody and better than most; but there was that in 
his work which made one wish he would try his cunning 
on a tale of more serious intent. ‘‘ Go She Must” gave 
more than a hint that he was contemplating such a break- 
away. In ‘‘ No Love”’ he has achieved it. Here is a full- 
length novel, astute in its psychology, subtle in its theme, 
and written in immaculate English. Whilst forsaking 
entirely the fantasy strain of his earlier books, it retains 
their clear and unrhapsodic beauty of description and 
employs it for finer ends. Moreover Mr. Garnett’s well 
known prowess in recapturing youthful impressions is 
given full rein here, where a good half of the book is taken 
up with the boyhood, vividly told, of two sharply contrasted 
friends. 

Briefly the story concerns two families who lived on 
an island vaguely situated off the estuary of the Chichester 
harbour. The friendship of the two sons of these families, 
and their love for the same woman, is the theme. Both 
boys are unusual, for both come of unusual families. 
Benedict is the son of Roger Lydiate, individualist and 
dreamer, and Simon is the son of old Keltie, admiral and 
poet. Only Cynthia, who loves them both in turn and 
finally leaves them both for a third, approximates the usual. 
It would be pointless to dissect so delicate a theme further ; 
one can only say that, delicate as it is, it glows with vitality 


* “No Love.” By David Garnett. 7s. 6d. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 


Kazimain Mosque. 


From Bagdad Chronicle,” by R. Levy (Cambridge: Press). 
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and holds the interest from beginning to end. Yet perhaps, 
when the story has been read some time and put by, what 
remains most ineradicably in the mind is not so much the 
plot (for lack of a better word) as the many vivid scenes 
on the island whereby the author throws a searchlight on 
his theme. Here all is fresh and keen—-the various scenes 
(like the sleeping out by the water’s edge, or the youthful 
midnight dash for rushes to thatch a hut, or the baking 
scene in the Lydiates’ kitchen) standing out from the story 
edged with the light of genius. For undoubtedly Mr. 
Garnett has genius ; one felt fairly sure of that even in the 
first of his fantasies ; and one is convinced of it now that 
he has trusted himself into the deeper channels of the serious 
novel. Asa master of the English language he ranks high 
among the writers of our time. 


A HOLIDAY AFLOAT.* 


This entertaining book carries more than one recom- 
mendation. It is the personal experience of a well known 
novelist and his wife, it serves as a most intriguing guide- 
book through little known aspects of delightful scenery, 
and it represents an immense amount of pleasure for a 
very small cost—no small consideration in these days. 
More still, it is a most exhilarating draught which can be 
quaffed whenever occasion demands. The almost un- 
believable statement that a permit to travel freely on 
French waterways could be obtained for five shillings 
and sixpence, was no sooner confirmed than it began to 
form a solid foundation for future plans. After consider- 
able weighing of pros and cons, the choice fell on Annie 
Marble (named after an early and favourite character 
of Mr. Forester’s), a punt-built dinghy (with an out- 
board motor), fifteen feet long and five feet wide at the 
widest point and her gunwale nineteen inches high ; three 
hoops bearing a camping cover of green Willesden canvas 
with a head-room of five feet two inches which could be 
rolled or unrolled according to the weather. This, with 
its full complement of cushions, blankets, stoves, frying- 
pans, stores, maps, etc., was the floating home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Forester for three months as they journeyed up the 
Seine and down the Loire. Annie's vagaries, entertaining 
enough in retrospect, as well as those of the Primus, en- 
counters with bargees and their wives, all go to prove it is 
generally the unexpected that happens. Offering a tip 
for the privilege of towing behind a barge, they soon 
learnt the inherent hospitality as well as the honesty of 
their fellow travellers. Only once was Mr. Forester 
imposed on by a bargee demanding a toll for such assistance. 
The matter of baths was faced in several ways, ‘‘ from the 
grisly inch by inch business with a saucepan and a flannel, 
to the luxurious but expensive visit to an hotel.” 

Even in France it seems weather has to be reckoned 
with, and they were continually spared monotony by having 
to dodge rain and hail, not to mention the attentions of 


* “The Voyage of the Annie Marble.” 
(Bodley Head.) 


By C. S. Forester. 
8s. 6d. 


Annie Marble opposite Muids. 


From “The Voyage of the Annie Marble,” by C. S. Forester 
(Bodley Head). 


One way of navigating 
the Loire. 


From “The Voyage ot the Annie Marble,” by C. S, Forester 
(Bodley Head). 


dredgers, whose day of reckoning has still to come, so 
grievous was their delinquency. In between the rain- 
storms were delightful days of progress under their own 
power or towing along in the friendly wake of a barge, with 
“the finest ash-tray in creation ’’ all around then, staying 
only when inclination or wash-day decided. ‘‘ Kathleen 
found indeed that a million gallons of soft cold water is 
much more convenient for washing clothes than a meagre 
two gallons of boiling water . . . with poor Annie’s sleek 
side degraded to being a washboard, and soon clothes- 
lines were rigged from hoop to hoop and all the boat was 
gay with a complexity of garments flapping in the wind.” 

A delightful week in Paris, with no hotel bills to pay 
and no hotel servants to tip, when a £5 note covered the 
entire cost, including theatres, does not often come within 
the compass of the visitor. After luring the reader in the 
most unhesitating manner, Mr. Forester proceeds to give 
an honest and detailed account of the expenditure incurred, 
which is in itself but an added enticement, not to mention 
the numerous illustrations reproduced from his photographs 
of Annie, her stalwart crew and some of the scenery they 
passed through. 


©. 


LION FEUCHTWANGER’'S PLAYS* 


In a high-spirited preface to these two “ Anglo-Saxon 
plays,’’ as he calls them, Dr. Feuchtwanger warns the 
reader not to expect “‘ any instruction, historical or eco- 
nomic.”’ ‘‘ The Oil Islands,’’ he declares, has no comments 
to offer on the relations between the Standard Oil Company 
and Soviet Russia, and ‘“‘ Warren Hastings ’”’ is not to be 
regarded as a presentation of Anglo-Indian politics in the 
eighteenth century. Yet if the plays are not to be taken 
as a commentary on these things, there seems very little 
reason for their having been compounded of the ingredients 
which went to their making; and the reader, ignoring 
this injunction, will not fail to detect a sufficiently shrewd 
side-glance at these very subjects. 

There is a good deal of fun and somewhat crude satire 
in “‘ The Oil Islands,’’ which opens with a preposterous 
scene on board the steamship Peruchacha, where a bundle 
of people, conceived in a spirit of caricature, discuss the 
president of the Island Oil Company, one Miss Deborah 
Gray, a woman so ugly that she is commonly referred to as 
the Chimpanzee. A ditty which comes and goes during 
the play runs: 

“‘ This is the song of the Islands of Oil, 
The women are sick and the men n.b.g., 


The very trees rot where they stand in the soil, 
And they all belong to a Chimpanzee ”’ ; 


and so on, and this gives some idea of the flavour of the 
whole work. 

Deborah Gray—as amorous as she is hideous—is pitted 
against the alluring Charmian Peruchacha in a contest of 


* Two Plays: “‘ The Oil Islands’”’ and ‘‘ Warren Hastings.” 
By Lion Feuchtwanger. Translated by Willa and Edwin Muir. 
6s. (Martin Secker.) 
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power versus beauty, and Dr. Feuchtwanger succeeds in 
conveying something of the fascination of his heroine in a 
series of short staccato scenes, in which the characters 
speak with a frankness not far removed from brutality. 
“* The Oil Islands,’ ’’ says the author, ‘‘ is not understood 
in Germany even now,” and he begs the reader to allow the 
play to act itself in his mind. This disgruntlement of 
an author whose work has been mutilated in production 
is understandable ; but ‘‘ The Oil Islands ’’ is nevertheless 
so essentially a work for the stage—its very crudities are 
the crudities imposed by the medium—that it achieves 
only half of its possible effect by being read instead of 
seen. 

““ Warren Hastings ’’ reads better, but is no less obviously 
a piece of sheer theatricalism. The chief figure stands out 
vividly and is a curiously convincing study of a man about 
whom history seems unable to make up its mind. The 
play does not attempt to encompass the whole of his 
career, but concerns itself with a single incident showing 
the Governor-General’s successful endeavour to go his own 
way in despite of the criticism of the East India Company’s 
delegates. 

On the evidence of these two plays it would not be safe 
to judge Dr. Feuchtwanger’s capacity as a playwright. 
In an inconspicuous note, Bertolt Brecht—a dramatist of 
considerable power—is credited with a share in the writing 
of ‘‘ Warren Hastings,’ and it is possible that the closer 
welding and more logical development of this play than 
“ The Oil Islands ”’ is due to the help of this expert hand. 
Both plays are full of dramatic moments, almost too full 
indeed, as if the author deemed it necessary to be exciting 
and surprising all the time ; but ‘‘ The Oil Island ”’ shows 
no sign of that power of correlating all the parts which is 
the distinguishing mark of the true dramatist. The method 
employed is not merely economically wasteful in its multi- 
plication of characters and scenes, but is not correspondingly 
effective. If a third of the characters had been dispensed 
with and the number of scenes reduced (there are fifteen 
of them), nothing essential need have been lost and the 
tightening of the action would have been a definite gain. 
The translators appear to have done their work well. 
The first play achieves that pseudo-American atmosphere 
at which the author presumably aimed, and if ‘‘ Warren 
Hastings,”’ in this English version, makes no attempt to 
recreate the phraseology of its period, one may take it 
for granted that this anachronism is deliberate. 


HERMON OULD. 


A FOUR-IN-HAND.* 


Four books of varying excellence, but all worthy of a 
glance and all competently translated. Two are French, 
one Rumanian and the last Russian, and it is interesting 
to compare the art of these so diverse countries. The 
French writers have produced a shaped story. They are 
careful of form; they use a grateful economy. One of 
the stories—‘‘ Nightfall’’—is merely a best-seller, never- 
theless it is better written than books of the same calibre 
which are put on the English market. The other— 
“ Destinies ’’—is a work of art, a book which enriches the 
-literature into which it is translated. These two books 
are examples of craftsmanship. The Rumanian, while 
amusing, is shapeless both as to story and characterisation, 
in fact is more an ironic study of conditions that are past 
than a novel. Shapeless as it is, however, it is nothing 
like as amorphous as Babel’s “‘ Red Cavalry.’’ The Russian 
has apparently no sense of selection. He gathers a mass 
of trifles—sanguinary trifles—and from them has evolved 
the soul of a people. He has not trimmed or shorn it. 
He has thrown it stark on the canvas. His sketches are 
without form, even as his people are without draperies. 
What he sees he sets down, and to him nothing is ugly 
or repulsive ; everything is related to life. 

* “Nightfall.””, By Henri Ardel. (Walker.)—‘‘ Destinies.”’ 
By Francois Mauriac. (Secker.)—‘‘ Catherine Paris.”” By 
Marthe Bibesco. (Selwyn & Blount.)—‘‘ Red Cavalry.”’ By 1. 
Babel. (Knopf.) 7s. 6d. each, 


In a way this also may be said of Francois Mauriac’s 
“ Destinies.’’ Love, loss, grape-growing and sickness, the 
complicated lives of a group during a few summer months, 
and in the end “ once again Elizabeth Gornac became 
one of those corpses that are carried down the stream of 
life.”” The book is full of that wisdom of the artist who 
sees life in the round, who neither blames nor praises, but 
makes for our learning a pattern of sentences fair as the 
reflection of leaves in water on a summer day, but more 
poignant. Bob, the boy who is too charming, dies because 
the girl he loves is not strong enough to take him as he is 
and make allowances. She does not love him sufficiently. 
Elizabeth, the middle-aged woman, who has also felt 
his pervading charm, is without attraction for him. In 
spite of grief and loss, the world continues to go round 
and the grapes are gathered, for that is life. 


Princess Marthe Bibesco. 


“Catherine Paris’ is, as has been already said, hardly 
a story. A girl has been brought up in the house of an 
impoverished grandmother, who has chosen to leave the 
society in which she was born, and live in seclusion. The 
child is carefully educated by an uncle, who is a purist 
and a freethinker, and by an old schoolmaster. She is 
taught history, but does not realise that she springs from 
a family that has made it. She grows up a modern and 
reasonable being, and at eighteen is married to a scion 
of the old European nobility. Feudality impresses the 
young girl as out of date, a palace is nothing but.a burthen, 
formality a type of behaviour which is boring. To her the 
posturings of a court are amusing only ; she cannot take 
them seriously. This part of the book is the best. 
Catherine’s love affairs, first with Adam Leopolski, then 
with Robert Ricard, are farcical, as too—though that was 
intentional—is the birth of her son. This is one of those 
books which come to an end not because a crisis has been 
reached or the story is told, but because the hand which 
held the pen is tired. 

“Red Cavalry ’’ is a series of sketches only one or two 
of which rises to the level of a story. In the main they 
are roughly written, with gleams of beauty, such as— 
“Rain fell. Over the flooded earth flew wind and dark- 
ness. The stars were choked by ink-distended clouds. 
Our worn-out horses whined and moved their legs restlessly. 
We had nothing whatever to give them. I tied my horse’s 
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bridle to my foot, wrapped myself in my cloak and lay 
down in a hole full of water. The sodden ground offered 
me the soothing embrace of the grave. The horse pulled 
at the bridle and dragged me by the foot. It had discovered 
a patch of grass. .. .” 

Isaac Babel served with the Cossacks, hence the fidelity 
of his studies of cavalry life. His first published stories 
appeared in Gorki’s paper, Annals, and he was indicted by 
the Tsarists for pornography and for inciting class hatred 
—this man whose parents had suffered ini the pogroms of 
1905! The charges were not proceeded with, however, 
as the Revolution intervened; but Babel flung himself 
into the political and martial activities of his country and 
for a time ceased to write. 

In his sketches Babel shows the indifference of the 
Russian toward death. He inflicts it; he himself dies. 
It is of no consequence. What to the man—generally an 
illiterate peasant—is of importance, is that the spiritual 
ideal which inspires his life should be carried on. The 
ideal possesses him. He might find it impossible to put 
it into words, but he lives in dirt and squalor, in misery 
and semi-starvation, in order that the type of government 
which he believed embodies this ideal, may flourish. 
Babel’s “‘ Red Cavalry” is a revelation of the Russian 
mind. 

When it has been said that ‘‘ Nightfall ’’ is a good story, 
there is little to add. Genevieve Doraines is the wife of 
a composer who neglects her. In the course of time she 
falls in love with another man. The book having been 
written to suit the popular taste, her actions must be above 
suspicion. The greatly tried and virtuous wife determines 
to seek a divorce, but discovers she has sarcoma, and that 
an operation will be necessary if her life is to be saved. 
Her lover is going to Canada and will be absent for some 
time. Shall she spoil their last fortnight together by 
having so necessary an operation, or shall she sacrifice 
all hope of eventual health? Sentimentality conquers 
common sense. This generally happens in books but not 
often in life—for which let us be thankful. 


C. A. Dawson Scorr. 


A GUIDE TO AN ASTHETIC LIFE.* 


Mr, Sturge Moore describes the aim of this book as being 
“to help those who hitherto have had no touch for poetry 
and art, to encounter the right experience; those who 
have had only faint or distant acquaintance with them 
to wax in contemplative power ; and those who are losing 
this to recover their hold.” Init he advocates the inaugura- 
tion of an esthetic life and suggests how it may become, 
through the adoption of a right attitude and the sustaining 
of a right devotion, ever richer and more self-consistent. 
He is, as a poet and craftsman of unusual integrity, 
admirably equipped for his task. And it is a task for 
which there is a crying need. For if in the nineties 
zstheticism in its revolt from Victorian morality and 
respectability was little more than a pretext for indulgence 
in exotic or perverted pleasures, to-day the intellect has 
become so dominant that, as Mr. Sturge Moore remarks, 
modern interest in art is almost wholly devoid of esthetic 
pleasure, even of a coarse or vulgar kind. Intellectual 
discrimination is indeed essential to the rarer kinds of 
zsthetic experience, but there can be no such experience 
at all unless intellect is subordinated to and has its roots 
in instinctive liking. Life indeed can neither be generated 
or known if it is divorced from immediate impulse, though 
it can only be perfected through an unremitting valuation 
of impulse. And so taste, however much it may sort and 
distinguish, remains sterile unless it springs from love and 
admiration. As Mr. Moore writes: ‘‘In contemplating 
objects with liking we are fulfilling the prime requirement 
for the discovery of beauty.” And he himself fulfils this 
prime requirement throughout this book, which is a practical 
handbook of hints, such as only one who has truly lived 


* “Armour for Aphrodite.” By T. Sturge Moore. 8s. 6d. 
(Cayme Press.) 


the zsthetic life both as a creator and an enjoyer of art 
could produce, how to nourish and direct our curiosity, 
admiration and devotion, and so make our lives as full as 
they can be of radiant recognition. Those who know the 
plastic quality of Mr. Moore’s poetry will not need to be 
told that he is a severe critic of all who wander away into 
the wilderness of abstract esthetic theory or swaddle works 
of art in their own preconceptions. For him admiration, 
without which no vital contact with beauty can be achieved, 
involves a submission of self to the object, and beauty 
itself, so far as it can be defined, is objective and a quality 
of sensuous wholes. At the same time esthetic experience 
englobes, to quote his own words, “‘ the beautiful appear- 
ance of the external object in an atmosphere of association, 
thoughts and moods, and should thus effect a second 
beautiful structure quite distinct from, though including, 
that of the work of art.” 

The discovery of a right relation of the admiring subject 
to the admired object is indeed fundamental to all true 
wsthetic experience. And although Mr. Moore is perhaps 
in places so jealous of the right of the object as to under- 
estimate the part played by the subject, his counsel con- 
cerning the proper approach to art and the harmony which 
is to be found in it is characterised equally by detailed 
insight and a catholic appreciation. 

HucGu I’A. Fausset. 


GEORGIAN POLITICS.* 


As Spenser is a poet’s poet, so is Mr. Namier an his- 
torian’s historian. By this I do not mean to imply that 
his book cannot be read with pleasure by a layman ; indeed 
few modern historical works are more readable. Its style 
is charming, easy and at times musical ; its subject matter 
the world we live in and not merely the realm of dryasdust. 
Yet none but an historian, familiar with the difficulties 
of research among original documents, can appreciate 
fully the patience and industry which has gone to the 
making of this scholarly book. 

Mr. Namier has given us, not a mere scientific treatise 
or another of those epigrammatic historical sketches so 
popular to-day, but a picture of an entire age in miniature. 
To his knowledge of eighteenth century England his 
reading of every letter or book of the period has contributed, 
refrain,’ he writes, ‘“‘ from adding a bibliography. 
There can be none for the life of a community. I hardly 
remember having come across any contemporary materials, 
or any book reproducing such materials, which does not 
contribute something to my information.”’ To supplement 
this generous conception of the meaning of history, Mr. 
Namier has brought his own knowledge of life, a knowledge 
more readily acquired in the court, the camp and the market 
place than in the study. He is in this a true descendant 
of that honourable line of great English historians who, 
playing an active part in the affairs of the world, were 
impelled by a noble enthusiasm to follow in their hours 
of leisure the stony paths of historical research. Their 
knowledge of human nature made their work the more 
valuable. ‘‘ The Captain of the Hampshire Grenadiers 
. . . has not been useless to the historian of the Roman 
Empire.”’ 

The theme of Mr. Namier’s book is the structure of 
English politics in the mid-eighteenth century. Few sub- 
jects could be more interesting. Fora time the eighteenth 
century was in disgrace; its literature, its architecture, 
its manners were voted artificial, ugly and frivolous 
and its philosophy and politics were only mentioned in 
shocked whispers. To-day it has been rediscovered: we 
covet and imitate its houses, and pay fabulous sums for 
its furniture and first editions. Yet its politics remain 
under a cloud, and we still draw back with the startled eyes 
of the nineteenth century from the spectacle of the honest 
electors of Georgian Aylesbury, recording their allegiance 
before a returning officer enthroned between a bowl of 
punch and a bowl of guineas. 


“The Structure of Politics at the Accession of George III,’’ 
2 vols.” By L. B. Namier. 30s. (Macmillan.) 
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To Mr. Namier the credit is due for having realised 
the humanity and reasonableness of eighteenth century 
political England. Before me is the faded letter of a 
Tory Member of Parliament, Peter Shakerley, written in 
1707. He is complaining of a speech in the House of 
Lords. ‘‘I am sorry,” he writes, ‘‘ there should be any 
caus for makeing such Severe Reflections on the ingratitude 
of the family of the Stewarts, and wish it had been less 
aparent. And though there 
is soe much of truth in it, 
that I think neither the 
ould Cavaliers (if any of 
’em are living) nor any of 
their sons will ever risk lives 
and fortunes again for their 
sakes, yet these instances of 
their ingratitude administer 
such sorrowings to the once 
Loyall Party as will, I fear, 
make the overthrow of the 
Monarchy too easy when- 
ever (and God knows how 
soon) it may be attempted.”’ 
This unseeking letter gives 
a truer picture of post- 
Revolutionary England 
than the_ unbelievable 
political adventurers and 
jobbers with which nine- 
teenth century historians 
filled their canvas of that 
age. Their misapprehension 
of the England of 1760 was 
even greater: they saw a 
caricature and missed the 
reality. Men are rarely 
consciously wicked and 
nations never. Because 
many eighteenth century 
political customs seem 
strange in 1929 it by no 
means follows that they 
were thought immoral in 
their own day. There is no 
such thing as an absolute 
political morality : standards 
vary from generation to 
generation. Mr. Namier’s 
first task has been to show 
the unreality of the legends 
of diabolical corruption 
which have grown up 
around the humdrum 
political life of the Georgian 
era. 

In a most entertaining 
chapter Mr. Namier dis- 
cusses the personnel of the old, ‘‘ unreformed ’’ House of 
Commons, and of the motives which inspired its membership; 
the inevitable Parliament men because they were born 
Townshends or Cavendishes ; the country gentlemen for the 
sake of their local prestige (much the same honest country 
persons as their grandfathers who had fought at Edgehill 
and considerably more civilised: the days when a Tory 
squire could enter the House after dinner and audibly 
mistake the Speaker for an owl in a holly bush were over) ; 
social climbers after coronets; professional politicians 
with eyes on the Treasury Bench (the type is perennial) ; 
soldiers, sailors, lawyers and civil servants seeking pro- 
fessional preferment; merchants fishing for government 
contracts. Such men were not hypocrites because they 
combined, with a reasonable care for their own interests, 
a belief, frequently expressed, that by their seats in Parlia- 
ment they were the better able to benefit their country 
and serve their friends. 

Much of the charm of Mr. Namier’s fine book lies in its 
keen sense of the continuity of English political life. ‘‘ It 


The Author, as a Lady of the 
Court of Louis XIII. 


From “All Sorts of People,” by Gladys Storey (Methuen). 


did not,’”’ he writes of the Shropshire boroughs, ‘‘ matter 
much whether the electorate numbered a few hundred or 
a few thousand, whether it was enlarged or reduced, 
whether the voting was open or secret—the same families 
continued to represent these boroughs.’’ In the course 
of his works he cites two curious examples: of the Herbert- 
Clive family which, representing Ludlow in the eighteenth 
century, continued to do so after the Reform Bills of 1832 
and 1867, and now holds 
the Ludlow Division of 
Shropshire; and of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, which was 
represented by Sir John 
Trevelyan in 1777 and in 
1929 by his descendant, Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, a Labour 
Member. 


ARTHUR BRYANT. 


ALL SORTS AND 
CONDITIONS.* 


The daughter of a dis- 
tinguished Academician and 
herself a well known 
member of the stage whose 
public services during the 
War are not yet forgotten, 
Miss Gladys Storey has had 
many advantages in her 
essay at autobiography. It 
may be said at once that 
she has never failed to make. 
the fullest use of them. 
The reader feels increasingly 
that a great journalist was 
lost in Miss Storey, who 
might have been one of 
the most distinguished of 
indefatigable interviewers. 
The girl was mother of the 
woman. At a tender age 
Miss Storey wrote a per- 
sonal appeal to KingjEdward 
VII, which had a brilliant 
and twofold result—a royal 
holiday for her school, and 
a royal snub for her head 
mistress. It would appear 
that from this moment Miss 
Storey never looked back. 
She lost no time in provid- 
ing herself with a capacious 
autograph album, and 
began to levy contribu- 
tions in the circles of art 
and literature to which her name gave her the entry. 
These contributions were of the most generous kind, both 
written and pictorial, and give the present volume a very 
definite cachet and value. Indeed one may say without 
any dispraise, that Miss Storey’s own contribution is 
tactfully subordinate. She has, perhaps rightly, made 
little attempt at grouping her materials, and anecdote and 
picture and reminiscence tread upon one another’s heels 
and make up a volume of “‘ fine confused feeding.” 

Miss Storey gives us no fewer than forty-nine illustrations 
by many of the most famous artists of modern times— 
Tenniel, Seymour Lucas, Herkomer, Dulac, Dicksee, 
Orpen, Phil May, Walter Crane, Alfred East, Edwin 
Abbey—these are a few of the contributors to her album. 
Most of them are discovered here in playful mood, as in 
Walter Crane’s ‘‘ Suggestion for a Hi-Storeycal Romance,” 
but some give exquisite examples of their proper métier, 


.as does Joseph Farquharson in his exquisite little pencil 


* “ All Sorts of People.” By Gladys Storey. With illus- 
trations. 10s. 6d. (Methuen.) 
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sketch of ‘“‘ A Winter’s Day on a Scottish Moor.’ And 
many of them are accompanied by humorous letterpress 
reproduced here in facsimile. From the personal recollec- 
tions and anecdotes it is difficult to select. Ellen Terry’s 
advice to the author when she was entering on her stage 
career took the surprising form: ‘‘ Commit to memory 
every word of one of Shakespeare’s plays, say, ‘As You 
Like It.’ A mere trifle!’’ The humour of this dawned 
on Miss Storey later when she came to know of “ sweet 
Ellen’s habit of not remembering her lines.’’ C. R. Leslie 
told the author’s father that on one occasion when Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert visited Landseer’s studio in 
St. John’s Wood Road, the Queen asked: ‘‘ How much 
do you pay for a tube of ultramarine ?’’ Landseer re- 
plied: ‘‘ Fivepence.’’ ‘‘Oh,’’ exclaimed the Queen, 
“* Albert and I only give fourpence.’’ So far as we have 
noticed there is only one instance recorded of Miss Storey’s 
failure to secure a contribution by acelebrity. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw was not to be drawn, although he did send the author 
a post card which he assured her could be sold for fifty 
pounds. But Miss Storey has the last word in this en- 
counter, and gives an interesting report of her interview. 
His future biographers will be interested to note that 
the great man’s head has changed its shape. ‘‘ There 
the shape of my head is much more square than it is now,” 
he observed [looking at a portrait at the age of forty]; 
“it is curious that, as I have grown older, it has risen— 
considerably.” 

It is given to few to have Miss Storey’s chances of meeting 
so many people of distinction, but it is good to enjoy her 
experiences at second-hand. The reader can certainly 
agree with the author that “ there is surely nothing more 
interesting in this wide, wide world than meeting all sorts 
of people.” 

LILIAN LOBBAN. 


MRS. BROWNING.* 


Possibly if Mr. Edward Barrett, the father of his unique 
daughter, had not been a warped and in effect a brutal 
eccentric, the poetical powers of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning would not have grown to their fine strength 
and blossomed into living light and flame. That is the 
one justification—no justification for him—of the harsh 
and irreducible persistency with which he cribbed, cabined 
and confined the persons and individualities of his eleven 
surviving children. His especial obsession that none of 
them should marry, with the consequence that never 
afterwards would he, or did he, hold intercourse with any 
of them who did marry, obviously belonged to the vanities 
of madness. His is probably the worst example of the 
stupid and selfish intolerance which, in the name of vir- 
tue, darkened the otherwise glorious Victorian age. He 
belonged to the harsh, self-satisfied, self-righteous parent- 
hood that poisoned the youth of many middle-aged or 
elderly persons of the present day. 

Yet it is not difficult to believe that without those 
stringent years of reading and enlightened contemplation 
on the sick-bed spent by Elizabeth Barrett, and especially 
without the six years endured in her darkened upstairs 
room in Wimpole Street where first she met her poet- 
lover and rescuer, she never could have risen to the passion, 
the fire, the heights, the rich inwardness of her ‘‘ Sonnets 
from the Portuguese,’”’ or even have outpoured as effect- 
ively as she did ‘‘ The Cry of the Children.’’ In other 
words, though poet she must have been, it would not 
have been quite this poet. Imaginative, sympathetic, 
unduly gifted as she was in the expressive management 
and music of words, she would in any case have made 
her mark of gold in English literature. 

Happily love came to her miraculously. The very 
hopelessness of her mattress-grave and the blind rigour 
of her warder-father made her response to its call warmer ; 
and so she escaped to fifteen years of married life, as 


* “ Elizabeth Barrett Browning: A Portrait.” By Isabel C. 
Clarke. 12s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


perfect in its joyous unity and completeness as a married 
life can be. 

Miss Isabel Clarke has told this strange story of poetic 
and Early Victorian reactions with sympathy and some- 
times with enthusiasm. She realises the humanity of the 
subject, and makes even the baby-talk of ‘‘ Pen”’ toler- 
able, as experience suggests that no mere novelist could 
do; while she grants the few inevitable blemishes in her 
heroine ; as the utter faith shown in that superb imperial 
charlatan, Louis Napoleon, who ruined France as Napoleon 
the Third; and her dabblings with the nasty credulities 
of spiritualism despite the dislike of it of her healthily 
masculine husband. She has kept almost entirely to 
the personal story, and it is far more the woman than the 
poetess whom we meet in her pages. Of criticism of the 
verse there in next to nothing ; indeed the only passages 
quoted are those which illustrate the development of 
Mrs. Browning’s mental and physical life, and the strangely 
chequered progress of the lovers in that very unusual 
wooing. Although necessarily a subordinate figure in 
this biographical study, Robert Browning stands out as 
the fine true fellow he was, brave, loyal and unselfish. 
That one so virile as he should have loved with such 
absolute and glorifying devotion that invalid woman, 
hovering near death’s door and six years his senior, whose 
portraits must surely have belied her with their puppy-dog 
look, the wide gash of mouth, and the heavy untidy curls 
which could not possibly be woman’s glory, is an added 
wonder of the world; but there it was. The chronicles 
of love are full of instances of the justified triumph together 
of the seemingly incongruous (the middle-aged ever may 
hope); and no one can question the greatness or the 
perfection of the Brownings’ mutual love. And of course 
the portraits were unjust to her. They do not express 
the “‘ soul of fire enclosed in a shell of pearl,’’ as an American 
described her, or suggest anything of the charm and spiritu- 
ality that were essentially hers. ; 

To some extent this “ Portrait,’’ as the author calls her 
book, shares that defect. We see the woman clearly 
enough as a painted photograph may show her, with all 
the details rightly presented; but it is not a complete 
“‘portrait.’’ The individuality has not been fully cap- 
tured. The lovableness that must have been hers is 
lost. The soul of that woman of urgent heart and mind 
does not glow in these pages, a circumstance largely due 
to the fact that her poetry has there been too much dis- 
regarded ; for it must be remembered that, in her lyrical 
outpourings even more than in her letters—and her genius 
was mainly lyrical—Mrs. Browning’s true self was best 
expressed. Yet, after all, the greatest of the poems of 
herself and of her lover was shown in their mutual love. 
What a romance would have been made of it if they had 
died unmated ; and we then had read the burning poems 
and the letters which sprang out of the inspiration of 
their passion. They would have been numbered with the 
supreme tragic lovers of the world! It is, however, better 
to be happy in life than immortal after death (as every 
grocer knows); and in some measure the Brownings 
secured both of these experiences. 

Within its limits, and it has limits, Miss Clarke has 
written a good and faithful book. 

C. E. LAWRENCE. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF LOVE.* 


“Love has changed,’’ writes Mr. Somerset Maugham 
in his witty and thoughtful preface to ‘ Our Puppet 
Show,”’ one of the four volumes which, grouped together 


* “The Line of Love (Dizain des Mariages).”’ 
Branch Cabell. 7s. 6d. 
Foolish Angel.’’ 
Edmund Dulac. 7s. 6d. 
By Francis de Croisset. Translated by E. B. Osborn. 
Introduction by W. Somerset Maugham. 6s. 
—‘ The Unknown Quantity.’’ By ‘ Gilbert Mauge.” 
lated by Shane Leslie. 10s. 6d. (Fortune Press.) 
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before us, might reasonably be spoken of as just a quartet 
of additions to the ubiquitous literature of the tender 
passion. But the fact that the French author whom 
Mr. Maugham is introducing—M. Francis de Croisset, 
a famous dramatist—has thought fit to devote his little 
book of essays to the subject is significant : so is the fact 
that the Duchesse de la Rochefoucauld is preoccupied 
with it in her strange fantasy, ‘‘‘ The Unknown Quantity,’ 
by ‘ Gilbert Mauge,’ ’’ that Miss Helen Beauclerk’s ‘‘ foolish 
angel’’ knows no other emotion, and that Mr. James 
Branch Cabell was as much obsessed by love’s little ironies 
when he first began to write as he is to-day in his maturity. 

“The Line of Love”’ is a revised version of one of 
Mr. Cabell’s early books. The series of exquisitely written 
medizval stories are all based onasingle theory. ‘‘ Rightly 
considered,’’ says the author in his ‘“‘ Epistle Dedicatory,” 
“the most trivial love affair is of staggering import. Who 
are we to question this, when nine-tenths of us owe our 
existence to a summer flirtation?’ Incidentally this 
sort of statement is after the heart of Mr. Cabell’s gallant 
rough-riding fellow countryman, Mr. Mencken, and it 
is fitting that he also should join in the round table dis- 
sertation of the theory and practice of love with a little 
contribution that is printed at the front of ‘‘ The Line of 
Love.”’ But although Mr. Cabell thus flatly declares his 
antipathy to everything sentimental in connection with 
the theme, he is by no means hard or cold. The initial 
story in the collection, ‘‘ The Wedding Jest,” is written 
with such a superb sense of all the values that there could 
be nothing more tender and moving, especially in its 
characteristic close : 

“ For this girl, he knew, was lovelier than any other person 
had ever been since Eve first raised just such admiring, inno- 
cent and venturesome eyes to inspect what must have seemed 
to her the quaintest of all animals, called man. So it was 
with a shrug that Florian remembered how he had earlier fancied 
other women}for one reason or another: since this, he knew, 
was the great love of his life, and a love which would 
endure unchanged while his life lasted.” 

So it is not necessarily sentimentality then that 
causes us to believe love is something which 
‘endures unchanged while life lasts’”’ ? It is good 
to have the assurance of an _ unsentimentalist 
modernist like Mr. Cabell that it does, although to 
listen to some of the other authors in our list is 
to doubt it. M. de Croisset and ‘“‘ Gilbert Mauge ”’ 
are glib theorists, and they assure us that “‘ fidelity 
resembles a garment. There are garments for women, 
and garments for men. Fidelity is a woman’s 
garment. ... We may as well admit it: with 
women fidelity is a virtue, with men a feat of endur- 
ance,’’ and that ‘‘ love is a spiritual laziness analogous 
to that which spins out walks, conversations, or the 
vague sleep of the morning. We think of the same 
person without disconnection because it is easy and 
agreeable, and renunciation implies effort.” 

But these assurances are offered in such witty 
and harmless writing that one becomes fascinated 
by their flippancy, to which in the case of ‘‘ The 
Unknown Quantity ’”’ is added fantasy quite out of 
the common. Practice, that is, goes hand in hand 
with theory, and the Duchesse de la Rochefoucauld 
blends them very daintily and deftly. Her principal 
figure, James Breme, whose psychological adven- 
tures seem to remind her sponsor, Mr. Shane Leslie 
(in his ‘‘ Translator’s Dedicatory Letter’’), of Mr. 
Joyce’s ‘‘ Ulysses,” is a meditative sensualist, a 
modern and slighter Marius the Epicurean. Perhaps 
it is not advisable to read too much reality into his 
history, though, for the author dwells on her choice 
of words in a way that suggests she is less interested 
in persons than in decoration. 

Miss Helen Beauclerk is decidedly more interested 
in the decorative values of her angel who is cast 
into hell by mistake, and who finds himself com- 
pletely out of his element there—with the con- 
sequence that Lucifer eventually transfers him to 
earth, where he fulfils the duty of tempting 


| 


human souls. His particular venue is Antioch in pre- 
Christian days, and he prepares the way for the seduction 
of a beautiful virgin by a rich and lustful merchant. How 
he finds himself in love with the maiden and how eventually 
he redeems her from her plight and saves himself is narrated 
with a lavish regard for sensual detail and exotic imagery 
that appears to have appealed strongly enough to the 
newly-formed Book Society to cause its Selection Com- 
mittee to recommend it to their members. 

But just as in the case of another of these four volumes 
on the theory and practice of ‘‘ love ’’—‘‘ quotes”’ this 
time, please, printer—‘‘ Marius the Epicurean” suggests 
an invidious comparison, so ‘“‘ The Love of a Foolish 
Angel”’ is worth looking at in order to remind us of what 
a wonderful decorative artist was Theophile Gautier in 


a 


Salammb6 ” and One of Cleopatra’s Nights.” 


Tuomas Mouwtt. 


TWO FRENCH KINGS.* 


That brilliant and erudite writer, M. Pierre Champion, 
makes no apology for treating the life of Louis XI as 
though it were in actual fact an historical novel. But 
the whole of this amply documented volume is a protest 
against the ‘‘romantic legends’ which have so long 
“ grotesquely caricatured”’ that strange and infinitely 
convoluted patriot king. He defends him alike from the 
learned prejudices of historians and the ignorant caprices 
of novelists. Even Sir Walter Scott himself, he reminds 
us, leaned upon Goethe and Machiavelli for the world- 
famed portrait of Louis XI. But the French king was 

* “Louis XI.” By Pierre Champion. Translated and 
adapted by Winifred Stephens Whale. 15s. (Cassells.)— 


“The Mysterious Baronne de Feuchéres.” By Louis André. 
12s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


Sophie Dawes, Baronne de Feuchéres. 
(From a painting by Baron Gérard.) 


Reproduced with the kind permission of Colonel Ferberd R. Buswell, C.M.G., from 


his interesting collection. 
From ‘‘ The Mysterious Baronne de Feuchéres"’ (Hutchinson). 
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no Mephistopheles from either the standpoint of the 
profound German or of the subtle Italian. What was his 
real nature? There is a single picture of him riding 
beside Philip, Duke of Burgundy, at the time of the 


negotiations with Edward IV, that gives both the outer - 


surface and the innermost core of the French king : 


“From Abbeville, Louis went on to Hesdin, where Philip 
received him. They rode side by side, the King ill-dressed 
and ill-mounted, with a little hunting-horn hanging from his 
neck. The people did not recognise him. ‘Where is the 
King ?’ they cried in a voice loud enough for Louis to hear. 
‘ Bless us!’ they exclaimed, ‘ can that be the King of France, 
the greatest King in the world ? He looks more like a valet than 
a knight. Why, the whole of his equipment, his own and his 
horse’s, is not worth twenty francs. Now, our Duke looks like 
a@ great personage.’ 

“These words had little effect on Louis. He may have 
looked nothing more but an obscure hunter, but under his 
coarse cap he wore a crown which was worth millions; and he 
was clothed in glory; for he had satisfied his peasants’ hunger 
for land, for the land of France, which he had redeemed.”’ 


There, in that last paragraph, is the life-work of Louis. 
Like the French peasant himself, he hungered for the land of 
France. Surrounded by powerful foes, it was his mission 
to make Normandy French, to make Burgundy French ; 
to make the Duke of Brittany a Lieutenant-General of 
France ; to have done with the foreign invaders ; to make 
the land France. The very antithesis of his rival, Charles 
the Bold, Louis moved ever warily through innumerable 
pitfalls among enemies collectively stronger than himself. 
Cunning in that sense, he was necessarily ; cruel to the 
point of ferocity, perhaps almost equally necessarily, he 
could on occasion become. There is no facile whitewashing 
in this admirably sustained narrative of which the English 
translator and adaptor has caught the veritable spirit. 
But he was no monster; on the contrary, he was what 
M. Champion calls him—a shepherd: ‘‘ To one thing and 
one thing only Louis was devoted. He lived for his king- 
dom ; and in his opinion the kingdom and the crown were 
identical. His mission was to guard it, care for it, enlarge 
it. To this end he worked and laboured incessantly, wear- 
ing out mind and body, employing every device craft and 
cunning could suggest.’ And this work, M. Pierre 
Champion emphasises, was almost the sole pleasure of the 
long maligned Louis XI. 

A very different French king enters the pages of ‘‘ The 
Mysterious Baronne de Feuchéres.’’ The heroine of this 
extraordinary story of real life was Sophie Dawes, the 
daughter of an Isle of Wight fisherman and the mistress of 
the last Prince de Condé. Through the murder of the 
Duc d’Enghien, this prince was without an heir for his 
vast estates. These attracted the deep attention of the 
future Louis-Philippe, who hoped to secure the succession 
for one of his own sons. For this reason he accepted the 
frankly personal aid of the equivocal Sophie, who did in 
actual fact, in 1829, secure a will in favour of the Duc 
d’Aumale. The following year, however, while Sophie 
and her lover were in residence together in the Chateau 
of St. Leu, there were serious difficulties. Her lover 
wished to escape and, if he did escape, the will was quite 
obviously so much waste paper. Late in August, 1830, 
the Citizen King went so far as to write these imprudent 
words to the adventuress: ‘‘ Prevent the Prince’s depar- 
ture at any cost.’”” Now on Friday, August 27th, 1830, 
the bedroom door of Sophie’s lover had to be forced open : 

“Then it was seen that the Duc de Bourbon was hanging 
from the window-catch by two handkerchiefs looped one into 
the other. 

“‘ The head, face livid and eyes closed, was hanging forward 
against the chest; the stiffened arms hung close along the 
sides, fists clenched. 

*‘The body was not in a complete state of suspension; the 


feet had not entirely left the ground and their extremities were 
touching the carpet on the floor.” 


At the investigation which followed the doctors were 
undoubtedly under the influence of Louis-Philippe, and 
the result of the inquiry was in favour of suicide. Another 
inquiry followed, which was presided over by the Conseiller 
de la Huproye; the result of this was in favour of murder, 
Sophie herself being clearly implicated. But M. de la 


Huproye’s report, for reasons of state, was not allowed to 
see the light, and the death of the last Prince de Condé 
remained an historic mystery over which the doctors 
wrangled for years. Then at long last, after the death 
of Sophie in London, on his own deathbed, the valet 
Lecomte told how on that fatal August night he had recog- 
nised Mme. de Feuchéres and one of her lovers, a man of 
great physical strength, in the Duke’s antechamber. 
The late M. Louis André has formed the opinion, after 
examining exhaustively all the evidence in this fascinating 
book, that though the valet himself was by no means 
guiltless, the Englishwoman was most certainly implicated 
in a crime which reads like a thrilling mystery tale of 
modern fiction. On the other hand, there is no evidence 
to suggest that Louis-Philippe had any part, direct or 
indirect, in the death of the Duc de Bourbon. 


J. A. T. LLoyp. 


THE THRACIAN STRANGER.* 


Before he had, with ‘‘ An Indian Day ”’ and ‘‘ These Men 
Thy Friends,” established his reputation as a novelist, 
Mr. Edward Thompson published some three or four 
volumes of poems and was known to the smaller circle 
interested in verse as a poet of distinction. But unless 
by something sensational or unusual in its choice of subject, 
or something startling or very alluring in its style, poetry 
does not easily make a popular appeal, and there may be 
truth in the assertion he made, in a booklet issued by the 
Hogarth Press a few months ago, that reviewers in general 
do not give so much attention to poetry as to fiction and 
other forms of literature. However that may be, he has 
gone his quiet way undiscouraged, and now follows an 
edition of his collected poems with ‘‘The Thracian 
Stranger,’ in which he has, in Keats’s phrase, ‘‘ touched 
the beautiful mythology of Greece’’ again, and retold 
the old story of what befell when the Thracian stranger, 
Baccus (or Iacchus) came to Thebes, and Pentheus, the 
king, attempting to suppress his riotous worship, vainly 
had him imprisoned, and, 


“Thinking to trap a God, himself instead 
Caught with his toil and to destruction led.” 


As you would expect of one who has proved his capacity 
as a novelist, Mr. Thompson shows a subtle cunning and 
sure sense of drama in his handling of narrative poetry ; 
he has a story to tell, and tells it with a stark simplicity 
and imaginative sympathy that bring the bizarre old 
legend, all its human and superhuman elements, the colour 
and atmosphere and grim tragedy of it, vividly home to 
the reader. There is vigour of movement in the unfolding 
of events, and scattered through the narrative are charming 
or beautiful little touches of description, as in the telling 
of how Teiresias ‘‘ came where flowed 

“The river through a marble bason white, 
Whose limpid depths gave back the laughing light 
And mocked the overhanging azure weather ; 
A thousand mountain rills here fell together, 
Checking their rapid current for a space, 
Bubbling and dimpling all the water’s face, 
Whose afterflow did into byways turn 
And strain in muffled murmurs through the fern ”’ ; 


or in the description of the design carved on the ivy- 
wood goblet of Iacchus; or in that of the storm and of 
the sheltered place where everything 


‘““Was awful from its utter loveliness.’’ 


There is something of eighteenth century artifice and 
formal grace in the phrasing, but these seem curiously 
more in keeping with this fable of a far older world than 
a quite modern note in language and imagery could have 
been. 

Some of the minor poems are as modern in structure and 
style as the most up-to-date of vers libre, but the best of 


* “The Thracian Stranger and Other Poems.” 
Thompson. 6s. (Ernest Benn.) 
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them—‘ This Sword of Verse,”’ ‘‘ Memory,” “ Skull and 
Stream,’’ ‘“‘The Dog River Inscriptions,’ conform to 
classical models ; these, with ‘“‘ The Thracian Stranger,” 
and things of this and finer quality to be found in the 
recent ampler collection of his poems, should secure for 
Mr. Thompson that honour among the poets which, for 
his other work, he has already received among the novelists 
of our day. 
A. 


TWO NOTABLE NOVELS. 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS.* 


Mr. Phillpotts has given us in “‘ Tryphena’’ another 
valuable reminder that despite the tendency of so many 
less important but far more widely advertised novelists 
of the period to concentrate nigglingly on a puerile square 
inch of the earth’s surface, the spacious days of the novel 
are not yet over. His story of a maiden who was deserted 
by her unfortunate mother in babyhood and reared as a 
member of the family of Nicholas Tarsey, an honest and 
hard-working farmer on the Devonshire coast, and who 
eventually learns that her father is of gentle breed—the 
lord of the manor in fact—is told with a largeness of spirit 
and generosity of technique that fill at least one reader 
with the anticipation of another Dartmoor cycle yet to 
come from the workshop of an artist whose recently com- 
pleted sequence of Devonshire novels is likely to prove 
as durable as his native granite. . 

The method of characterisation that is employed in 
““Tryphena’”’ will be familiar to Mr. Phillpotts’s readers, 
but it is worth studying afresh, especially by the tyro in 
his art. I need hardly say that it is an essentially true 
method. The physical features of a character are described 
without hesitation whenever the occasion demands it, 
and so to some extent are the features of the mind. But 
the general working principle is that action and speech 
shall suggest all that can possibly be thus conveyed. We 
know that Tryphena is gentle-natured, but through her 
conduct, not because her creator tells us so—little use it 
would be indeed for an author to eulogise his heroine 
in so many words if dialogue and deed told otherwise ! 
It is the same with Mr. Phillpotts’s other characters— 
his farm folk and fisher folk. 

Sheerly as a story teller, Mr. Phillpotts is a great 
exemplar. His easeful, leisurely manner does not detract 
from the sweeping breathlessness of Tryphena’s idyll, 
for many dramatic events follow the narrative of her 
tender upbringing at the home of her foster parents, the 
chief of them being the appearance of her father and the 
interruption of the village blacksmith’s courtship of her, 
for once Tyrell Fabian had satisfactorily established his 
relationship to this girl who was hitherto surnamed Croom, 
he naturally desires her to choose someone in a higher 
social station than James Leigh. But there is strength 
and determination in Tryphena’s nature as well as gentle 
sweetness, and in the end she marries where she will— 
though she does not marry Leigh. 

But the fact that ‘‘ Tryphena’”’ is a good story well 
told is only one reason why the novel is to be accepted 
as a worthy addition to a noble series of imaginative writings. 
Possessors of the beautiful ‘‘ Dartmoor ’”’ cycle will readily 
place it on the same shelf. 

ERNEST RAYMOND.?~ 


Whatever else it is, Mr. Raymond’s new novel is 
thoroughly alive. It might best be described as a huge 
slice of life, transferred with exuberant eagerness to paper. 
There is an amount of material in this story of four hundred 
and fifty pages that many novelists would have eked out 
into a dozen books. Mr. Raymond is prodigality itself. 
He throws in a host of minor characters, any one of which 
another writer might have reserved for a major study on a 

1 “ Tryphena.”’ By Eden Phillpotts. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


2 “A Family That Was.” By Ernest Raymond. 7s. 6d. 
(Cassells.) 


THORNTON 


BUTTERWORTH 


BOOKS 


THE LIFE OF BUDDHA 
A. F. HEROLD 


Translated by Paul C. Blum 


This is neither a scientific biography nor 
a biographical romance. The author has 
gone to original sources, drawing the thread 
of truth from old stories and legends. 


Illustrated 6d net 


TAMERLANE : 
THE EARTH SHAKER 


HAROLD LAMB 


The life-story of the medieval Asiatic war- 
lord, who, in his amazing career, penetrated 
Russia, took Persia and a large slice of 
India, overthrew the Mighty Sultan of 
Turkey, ruled most of Siberia, and died on 


his way to annex China. 


Illustrated 10s. 6d. net 
FICTION 7s. 6d. net 


THE MAN WHO FOUND 
HIMSELF 
NAOMI JACOB 


Author of “ Jacob Ussher,” ‘‘ The Plough,” etc. 


Miss Jacob’s new novel promises to be 
another success. It is the story of a “ red- 
nosed” comedian’s holiday, of his entry 
into another world of ‘“‘ county”’ people, of 
his love-story. A most pleasant, friendly 
book with admirable character studies. 


THE ATONING YEARS 
ADELAIDE EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


Author of “* Lodgers in London, etc.” 


Miss Phillpotts has broken new ground in 
this novel. She has written a crime story 
and endowed it with her known literary 
gifts. The book is roughly divided into 
three parts—illicit love, crime, atonement. 
The scene is set on the shores of the 
Italian lakes. 
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The second Sir Robert Peel, Bart., 
with the Duke of Wellington. 
(By Winterhalter) 
In the possession of His Majesty King George V. 


From “Seven Nineteeath-C2atury Statesmen,” by G. R. Stirling Taylor 
(Jonathan Cape). 


future occasion, while many of his isolated incidents or 
descriptive passages have in them the making of separate 
essays. This wealth of material sometimes impedes the 
main progress of his narrative. But the reader, if his 
attention is frequently distracted, is at least never bored. 
Mr. Raymond's side-shows are always interesting, and his 
liveliness as a companion never flags. 

“A Family That Was ”’ is a study at once of a boy, a 
girl and an epoch. Tony and Peggy O’Grogan are the 
youngest children of a vicar who, when the story opens in 
1893, holds a fashionable living at Kensington. The whole 
family—father, mother, three sons, two daughters and 
relatives—is admirably presented, and Mr. Raymond shows 
again a Dickensian touch in his description of some of the 
minor church officials, especially the delightful verger. 
But fully as we are introduced to all the O’Grogans, it is 
mainly with Tony and Peggy that Mr. Raymond is con- 
cerned. They are the most sensitive and imaginative of 
all the children and, brought up by an overworked mother 
and a father who keeps his religion for the limelight and 
who at length brings disgrace upon himself, his church 
and his family, they are doomed to difficulties and suffer- 
ing. It must suffice to say that the development of Tony 
and Peggy, through their schooldays and adolescence to 
the time of marriage and the outbreak of the War, is 
described in detail by one who not merely sympathises 
with youth but has a memory singularly retentive of its 
pleasures and pains, its hopes and dreams, its temptations 
and disillusionments. Equally sensitive and vivid is Mr. 
Raymond's recollection of the scenic and social background 
of his period ; his minuteness and fidelity in this respect 


are remarkable. In every way indeed his new novel is 
equal to his best work, and will delight his many admirers. 


AN HISTORICAL PORTRAIT GALLERY.* 


Literary portraiture is in truth no new art, yet it may 
be questioned whether it has ever before held so high a 
place in the regard of the reading public as it holds to-day. 
Indeed in the near future some enterprising review will 
doubtless initiate a sort of annual “ exhibition ’’—after 
the model of the Royal Academy—of the literary portraits 
of the year. If such an “ exhibition ’’ were to be arranged 
this year, Mr. Stirling Taylor’s portraits would deservedly 
be hung upon the line. Each portrait is distinguished 
by reason of a not too obtrusive use of a clean and efficient 
craftsmanship ; the features of the subject stand out in 
almost startling relief against a carefully composed back- 
ground ; and in his choice of colours Mr. Stirling Taylor 
displays a marked and esthetic reluctance to employ the 
glaring and dazzling pigments beloved by some of his 
fellow craftsmen. One and all his portraits are raised far 
above the average of their kind by the employment of an 
intuitive sense that enables Mr. Stirling Taylor to get 
behind the outward mask and reveal to all the world the 
inner life of the great statesmen who have sat for him. 
Of the outward achievements, the glory and the honours, 
of a Wellington the world has heard enough and to spare ; 
but who knows what manner of life went on behind those 
delicately chiselled and aristocratic features? What 
secret ambitions, what desires and fears, lay concealed 
behind the hard and fanatic countenance of George Can- 
ning? And what knowledge of psychology, no matter 
how profound, would suffice to lay bare the tortuous maze 
that was the mind of William Ewart Gladstone ? 

Every public man is interesting in a twofold sense: as 
a personality and a subject for psychological investigation ; 
as an arbiter of the destinies of the state over which he 
rules. Yet, as Mr. Stirling Taylor cleverly shows, the 
latter aspect of a statesman is far inferior in interest to the 
former, for the very simple reason that many statesmen 
have not in reality ruled at all, but ‘‘ somewhat helplessly 
floated on the top of the social current.’’ It is the Man 
rather than the Statesman who deserves to be studied. 
and who has too frequently been ignored by historians 
blinded by the dazzle of a great reputation. For great- 
ness of reputation in itself Mr. Stirling Taylor has no 
respect; his interest is in the mind which, as Cromwell 
truly observed, is the man. ‘‘ The personal souls of all 
these seven,’’ he writes in his preface to his studies of 
Wellington, Canning, Melbourne, Peel, Disraeli, Gladstone 
and—to his mind greatest of them all—Queen Victoria, 
“were of the most alluring kind. Wellington had a 
heavily-veiled background of intellectual and romantic 
imagination which was perhaps the chief quality of his 
character; and his wonderfully complex mind is one of 
the most absorbing problems in psychological study. Peel 
rouses the important question how such a small mind ever 
gained so powerful a place in the world. The portrait of 
these two men standing together—the famous soldier who 
was perhaps first a poet, and the great statesman who had 
the intellectual scope of a small tradesman—raises most 
of the problems of psychology and history. Then there 
is the abysmal contrast between Disraeli and Gladstone, 
who are hard enough to comprehend in their public affairs, 
while their private souls have the unsolved mysteries of 
the most perplexing mazes.’’ Of these two great political 
enemies and violently conflicting temperaments, Mr. 
Stirling Taylor makes a very shrewd and profound observa- 
tion when he says: ‘‘ There are moments when Gladstone's 
‘complex ’ mind was as near a saint’s as a politician’s ; and 
Disraeli tried the bold adventure of balancing together 
philosophy and political charlatanry on the high pole of 
buffoonery. Yet when we survey the performance from 
the distance of years, it seems possible that Benjamin 


* “Seven Nineteenth Century Statesmen.” By G. R. Stirling 
Taylor. ros. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 
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Disraeli got as near saintship as Mr. Gladstone reached 
with all his theology.”’ 

When the standard of achievement is so high as in the 
case of Mr. Stirling Taylor’s portraits, it becomes difficult, 
and even invidious, to select any one portrait for especial 
praise. Perhaps, however, a personal preference may be 
given expression in saying that his vignette of the Iron 
Duke is so instinct with life that we could wish that the 
painter would set himself the task of executing a full- 
length portrait. Apart from his military exploits, Welling- 
ton’s career has been too much neglected by posterity ; 
and it may even be asked, as Mr. Taylor himself asks, 
whether the Duke’s greatest services to his country were 
not rendered on a very different terrain than the battle- 
fields of Spain and the Low Countries. ‘It is not a 
paradox,”’ writes Mr. Taylor, ‘‘ but the plain truth, that 
both wars and politics he (Wellington) held in deep con- 
tempt. The chief service he did for his countrymen was to 
endeavour to teach them that the qualities they should 
demand from their public servants are a rigid respect for 
the common good of the State (before any class or indi- 
vidual interest whatsoever); and that supreme quality 
of common sense (or the facing of hard facts) which means 
a hatred of rhetoric and insincerity and unnecessary 
trivialities. . . . The first Duke of Wellington has been 
so far unique in English history.’’ Surely the time has 
come for him to be given a compeer ? 


Tan F. D. Morrow. 


IT IS TRUE. 


Beyond a hunger after adventure on the part of their 
authors, these books*—both, I think, of American origin— 
have little in common. Mr. Wright seeks his adventure 
in the high spirit of youth ; to Captain Harry Dean adven- 
ture comes unsought, in the course of his attempt to 
found an Ethiopian Empire in South Africa. 

From his early years Captain Dean—who by the way 
is of coloured parentage and American birth—was imbued 
with the idea of resisting the constant, and by no means 
always tactful, encroachment of the white races in Africa 
by persuading native chiefs to forget their hereditary 
feuds and petty jealousies and to band themselves together 
in a united front. His grandfather had already decamped 
with some slaves from America and had set them on the 
African coast, where after a good many vicissitudes they 
were able to found the colony which later became the 
Republic of Liberia; another of his ancestors had drawn 
up the first petition for the freeing of slaves in the United 
States. Love of liberty then ran strongly in Captain 
Harry’s veins, and as natural corollary a love of roving ; 
for to find liberty requires a long and arduous search. 

In his endeavour, heroic in its persistence, to found his 
dream empire, Captain Harry enjoyed every bit of the 
adventure he wanted; and with adventure came a bitter 
hatred of both Boer and Britisher. It was not possible 
of course, that negro and white man, with aims so diametric- 
ally opposed, should avoid falling very foul of each other ; 
and vet as one reads these pages (the other side’s case 
has still to be presented), one cannot help grieving that so 
little appreciation seems to have been accorded the sterling 
character and the idealism, however unpractical, of the 
white man’s opponent. Taking Captain Dean’s story at 
its face value, no trick or subterfuge on the part of his 
enemies seems to have been too shabby to “ down”’ 
him; and when in the end victory comes to officialdom 
and the big interests, Captain Dean’s denunciation of 
South Africa as ‘‘a land of villainy, blood and tears ”’ 
rankles in our mind as something more than a mere loser’s 
cry of disappointment. 

After all Dean was fighting for an ideal, fantastic or 
not though it may have been, and that (if the world were 
as it should be) ought to have entitled him to at least 

* “ Umbala (It is True).’”’ By Captain Harry Dean and Ster- 
ling North. 7s. 6d. (Harrap.)—‘‘ The Great Horn Spoon.” 
By Eugene Wright. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 
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THE WORLD’S ILLUSION 


by JACOB WASSERMANN. Authorised 
translation by Ludwig Lewisohn. This is 
a new edition of what is generally con- 
sidered one of the greatest creative works 
of our time. Ios. 


MODERN 
SCANDINAVIAN FICTION 


NORWAY’S BEST STORIES 
DENMARK’S BEST STORIES 
SWEDEN’S BEST STORIES 


Edited with an Introduction and Bio- 


graphical Notes to each volume by 
HANNA ASTRUP LARSEN. 


“These volumes were, indeed, badly 
needed. Miss Hanna Astrup Larsen’s 
introductions and notes should do much 
to stimulate interest in the writers of the 
North ; she has a deep knowledge of her 
subjects and a great patriotic love, but 
her judgments are generally sober and 
just.” —Sunday Referee 7s. 6d. each 


COLLECTED POEMS OF 
RICHARD ALDINGTON 


Those who have followed the work of 
Mr. Aldington will welcome this beauti- 
fully printed Collected Edition which 
displays the full range of his poetry, its 
wit and subtle acidity, its modernity, and 
the beauty of its craftsmanship. _12s. 6d. 


BEFORE THE 
BLUESTOCKINGS 


by ADA WALLAS. Mrs. Wallas has 
rescued from obscurity some remarkable 
women of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries: Hannah Wooley ; Lady 
Chesterfield ; Lady Masham, the friend 
of Locke; Mary Astell, pioneer of edu- 
cation for women; and others who won 
a share in the intellectual life of their 
time. 8s. 6d. 


VICTORIAN WORKING 
WOMAN 


by WANDA FRAIKEN NEFF. This 
interesting and amusing study of factory 
girl, dressmaker, governess, and even the 
** idle woman,” is a terrible indictment of 
smug Victorian respectability. 12s. 6d. 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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a measure of respect—above all from opponents who were 
actuated, if not wholly at any rate largely, by a love of 
diamonds and gold and a greed to increase their own terri- 
tories. Even when allowances have been made for its 
personal nature, Captain Dean’s is not a pretty story for 
super-patriots to read. 

In one respect it is definitely unfortunate from every- 
body’s point of view; and that is that it tends inevitably 
to dwarf the excellent work of Mr. Wright. When 
all is said and done, Mr. Wright was moved by no greater 
ideal than that of seeing the world for himself; and were 
it not that he is an author with a peculiarly brisk style 
and entertaining sense of epithet, his book would not 
readily be placed on the same shelf as the other. But he 
possesses just that élan in his narrative which Captain 
Dean and his collaborator lack ; and his stories, as stories, 
are as good as theirs. What one misses is that urge and 
intensity which fighting for a cause rather than for self 
can alone bestow. 

W. BRANCH JOHNSON. 


SHAKESPEARE AND LAW.* 


An eminent lawyer, Sir Dunbar Barton, has written an 
informative and eminently readable book, entitled ‘‘ Links 
Between Shakespeare and the Law.’’ It consists largely 
of a number of short chapters contributed originally as 
a sort of serial to the Law Journal, dealing with such 
matters as Shakespeare’s employment of legal phrases, 
his knowledge of legal judgments and of law generally. 
These chapters must have lightened the austere columns 
of that daunting Journal very considerably. Good wine 
needs no bush, but another distinguished lawyer, the 
Hon. James M. Beck, formerly Solicitor-General of the 
United States, contributes a delightful foreword designed 
to buttress his learned friend’s opinions, and to support 
his position with additional argument. This preface will 
be appreciated the more widely because of the story it 
relates of Mr. Beck’s discussion with Mark Twain on the 
subject of the authorship of Shakespeare’s plays. The 
American humorist was a sturdy supporter of the Baconian 
heresy, largely because of his conviction that the knowledge 
of law evidenced by those dramas could be credited to 
none but a Lord Chancellor of England. Zealous to make 
a proselyte, the humorist invited Mr. Beck to spend a week- 
end at his home to discuss the theory. Immediately on 
arrival the guest was hurried to the library, and the bee in 
the bonnet of his host commenced to buzz loudly : 

“The more I submitted the arguments for his consideration, 
the more passionate his temper became. At first I regarded 
this with some amusement, but later with some concern. Finally 
when I advanced some argument to which he could not give 
even a plausible answer, he suddenly burst into a volley of 
profanity, worthy of his early days on the Mississippi, and 
cursed and reviled Shakespeare with a coarseness of phrase 
that would have done justice to Falstaff and his companions. 
After this explosion he sullenly went into the billiard-room, 
and commenced to knock the balls idly about, while I went up 
to my room and considered whether I should pack my valise 
and make my adieux. We met again at dinner, but nothing 
was said about the disputed question, nor in the few remaining 
days of my visit.” 

It is possibly the possession of a better case that enables 
Sir Dunbar Barton to present his facts fairly, and to press 
his conclusions with moderation. In three main sections 
he groups Shakespeare’s connection with Gray’s Inn and 
with the Middle Temple ; the use made by the dramatist 
of certain notorious trials of his day; and the legal 
phraseology bestrewn so liberally throughout his work. 
The cumulative effect of Shakespeare’s preoccupation with 
law, considered apart from the practice of his con- 
temporaries, certainly is very striking. His use of an 
obsolete legal jargon, and his parody of antiquated judg- 
ments, have had their effect on a modern student. They 
have induced in the unwary such a monstrous delusion 
as the Baconian heresy, and persuaded more simple- 
minded readers that Shakespeare at some early period 


* “Links Between Shakespeare and the Law.” By Sir 
Dunbar Plunket Barton, K.C. 12s. 6d. (Faber & Faber.) 


of his life must have been connected with the law, probably 
in the capacity of an attorney’s clerk. One is not concerned 
to deny definitely that the poet may possibly have had 
some such connection. There is a period of some years 
absolutely unaccounted for in his life, and in that interval 
he might well have been an usher, a butcher, an attorney’s 
clerk or anything else. Authorities differ as to its likeli- 
hood. Mr. Smeaton thinks he may have been employed 
in some such humble capacity in the law. Sir Sidney Lee 
thinks otherwise. Sir Dunbar Barton, after much careful 
thought and original investigation, considers that the 
attribution of any such occupation to Shakespeare is quite 
uncalled for. He reckons Shakespeare’s legal acquire- 
ments as grossly exaggerated in some interested quarters, 
and that a mere layman could well carry the weight of 
learning a Lord Chancellor is called upon to bear. The 
absurd parodies of famous lawsuits occurring in ‘ Twelfth 
Night ’’ and Hamlet ’’ for instance were as recognisable 
to a Tudor theatrical audience as would be a reference to 
the Goddard trial to an audience of to-day. The legal 
phrases and jargon, so congenial to his use, were familiar 
to him from boyhood. 

Shakespeare came of a litigious family, which flourished 
—or perhaps was ruined—by litigation. His father’s 
appearances in court were frequent, and the son—emulating 
his parent—embarked with cheerfulness on those deep 
waters, whether concerned for himself or another. Even 
when occupied about his most tremendous and _ heart- 
racking tragedies, he could avert his attention from that 
great business to the legalities proper to the collection of 
a paltry debt from some poor debtor. 

Students of Shakespeare are greatly indebted to Sir 
Dunbar Barton for an extremely entertaining and valuable 
book. 


EUGENE MASON. 


GOOD QUEEN ANNE.* 


The trend of modern historical biography is to get away 
from the historical background and to concentrate on the 
thoughts and feelings of the character itself. The present- 
day passion for getting inside the mind of one’s subject, 
rather than viewing it objectively in its relation to other 
people and events, has put some strange amorphous 
volumes upon the library shelves. Let it be said at once 
that this new study of Anne Stuart, Queen of England 
from 1702 to 1714, is not among the number. Miss Curtis 
Brown has succeeded to a remarkable degree in interesting 
us in the personality of her character as a human being. 

It is then less as history than as fiction (fiction however 
which in no fundamental detail gives one the impression 
that it is at variance with fact) that this book is to be 
approached. The author at the outset makes plain her 
intention. The story of Anne Stuart, she holds, is not 
the history of her age. The glory and activities of her 
time were incomprehensible to her, while as an historical 
pivot she does not exist. As a mother of kings Anne 
might have been a factor in English history. Childless, 
she did not divert the stream : 


“So I have felt justified in ignoring the tremendous historical 
movements of her time, and devoting myself entirely to a 
narrative of Anne’s personal history, to my reading of the 
personal turmoils, hopes and fears which made up the life of 
this woman.”’ 


And very ably it is done. We see Anne first in girlhood 
days at Richmond, growing up with her sister Mary, later 
married to William of Orange. Anne is slow, clumsy and 
undemonstrative, plain in person and unattractive in 
manner, but good-hearted. Charles II, the uncle of the 
girls, is in residence with his court, and Anne is quite a 
favourite with Charles. A suitor is found for her, Prince 
George of Denmark. Their married life is happy, though 
only one of Anne’s numerous children passes the years of 
infancy, and he, the Duke of Gloucester, on whom she 

* “Anne Stuart: Queen of England.” By Beatrice Curtis 


Brown. 10s. 6d. (Geoffrey Bles.)—‘‘ In the Days of Queen 
Anne.”” By Lewis Melville. 18s. (Hutchinson.) 
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has set such hopes, dies in his twelfth year. Anne’s friend- 
ship with Sarah Jennings, afterwards Duchess of Marl- 
borough, is fully described. Under Miss Curtis Brown’s 
treatment, ‘“‘ Mrs. Freeman,” like Anne (‘‘ Mrs. Morley ’’) 
comes alive. 

So ably indeed is the story told, so fully do we enter into 
the turmoils, hopes and fears of Anne Stuart, the woman, 
that we do not greatly miss the filling in of the background 
of an age which included such men as Swift and Addison 
and Steele, and gave its name to one of the great periods 
of achievement in English letters. Towards the end of 
the book Oudenarde and Malplaquet come in, less as 
battles that made history than as incidents which form 
pillars in the Marlborough temple of fame. 

Is the story true? If it is true, is it valuable? Exact 
historians look with disfavour upon such biography. For 
ourselves, we welcome a book which has added to our 
knowledge of a woman whom hitherto we have dismissed 
as “ dull”’ and “ good.” 

In the case of Mr. Lewis Melville the adjectives ‘‘ good ”’ 
and “‘ dull’? have not been those which one has applied 
to the heroines of his earlier books—‘‘ Nell Gwyn,” “ Re- 
gency Ladies,’ ‘“‘ Stage Favourites of the Eighteenth 
Century.”’ ‘‘In the Days of Queen Anne” displays the 
qualities that have made the success of these volumes— 
their flair for a telling episode, their gift of picturesque 
detail, their lively style. As material Mr. Melville uses 
historical documents, diaries and memoirs of the day, 
and he has a ready ear for an illuminating piece of gossip. 
Nor is he inhospitable to fragments of information on the 
lines of ‘‘ someone said that she had said that the queen 
had said ’’—a species of statement which he very happily 
describes as ‘one of those interminable tarradiddles of 
innuendo and misrepresentation in which the gossip- 
monger specialises.”’ 

Five chapters are devoted to the study of Anne, as 
Princess of Great Britain, as Princess of Denmark, as Heir- 
apparent (on the death of Mary, in 1694), as Queen, and 
in connection with the Succession. Other chapters deal 
with Abigail Lady Masham, Mrs. Manley and Susannah 
Centlivre. 

The two volumes, read together, throw a fresh and 
interesting light upon the last of the Stuarts. The total 
impression is of a character more human than the history 
books in general have revealed. 

M. A, SUTHERLAND. 


MORE FALLEN CROWNS. 


Here are four more books dealing with German monarchs. 
None of them is in the same class as Herr Eulenburg’s 
‘*The Hohenzollerns,” reviewed in these columns last 
month. Let us take the ex-Kaiser’s book first.1 A type- 
written list of errata tells us that the volume has been 
hurried through the press. It would have been an advan- 
tage to delay it until further errors had been detected ; 
there still are two Latin quotations that won’t ‘“ march ”’ 
—except in step with the latinity of Frederick the Great. 
An index too would certainly have enhanced the value 
of the book, and the value certainly needs enhancing. 
The book does not profess to be a history of ‘‘ my House ”’ ; 
it. is rather a collection of rambling jottings made appar- 
ently after the ex-Kaiser had viewed the portraits of his 
ancestors through spectacles of roseate hue. They are 
represented as slaves to duty, single-minded men to whom 
the State was everything; who regarded themselves 
thoughout as God’s bailiffs here on earth. Through the 
book meanders a trickle of royalist propaganda; there 
is heard here and there a forlorn drum-beat to summon 
recruits to the most hopeless of lost causes. Now and 

1 ‘My Ancestors.” By the ex-Kaiser William II. Trans- 
lated by Ww. W. Zambra. tos.6d. (Heinemann.)—* ‘‘ William 
the First.’’ By Paul Wiegler. Edited and translated by Con- 
stance Vesey. 21s. (Allen & Unwin.)—* ‘“‘ Queen Louise of 
Prussia.”” By Gertrude Aretz. Translated by Ruth Putnam. 
18s. (Putnams.)—* ‘‘ Ludwig II of Bavaria.’”” By Guy de 


Pourtaleés. Tracalated by Charles Junr. tos. 6d. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 
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The Story of Moses 
By LEONORA EYLES _ 7s, 6d. net 
The Bookman.—"“ In this inspiring book, Israel’s 
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then we catch a stifled sob for a trusting and simple-minded 
Germany hoodwinked and browbeaten by the Treaty of 
Versailles. Surely there must be some Bourbon blood 
in the Hohenzollerns ? This Hohenzollern has certainly 
learnt nothing and forgotten nothing. It is a book difficult 
to take seriously, and we rather envy that barber who 
could slip out and tell the listening earth just what he 
thought about Midas. 

Few subjects can give wider scope to a biographer than 
William the First of Prussia.2 To begin with he was 
eighteenth century and for a time was, we take it, actually 
a subject of the Holy Roman Empire. In his young days 
he saw his country overrun and humiliated by Napoleon ; 
he took part in the resurrection of Prussia and served in 
the victorious campaign of 1814 in France. In middle 
life he passed through the memorable year, 1848, and was 
involved in the premature and abortive attempt to con- 
solidate Germany under the leadership of Prussia. For 
a time he was a refugee in England. As an old man 
he was commander-in-chief in two great wars, one of which 
ousted Austria from Germany, and the other brought 
France to her knees and wiped out the shame of Jena and 
Auerstadt. The prince who had seen the Holy Roman 
Empire pass away became himself the first head of a new 
German Empire. 

With such material to work on, it is unfortunate that 
a malignant fairy should have induced Herr Wiegler to 
adopt the historic present throughout. This kind of thing 
can be used with effect for brief military incidents— 
Horace’s Quid enim? concurritur, etc. It will do—in 
skilled hands—for a description of the Charge of the 
Light Brigade or of Margueritte’s superb effort at Sedan. 
But a century or more of happenings wears it pretty thin. 
The adoption of this literary artifice is to be regretted for 
“William the First ’’ is a good book. Herr Wiegler knows 
his subject well and writes in racy style—too racy indeed 
at times, for we sometimes seem to be listening to Mr. 
Jingle. We have discovered some errors of fact. They 
are trifles in themselves, but a reviewer's teeth are easily 
set on edge. 

The mother of William I was Queen Louise, whose life 
is given by Fraulein Aretz.?. The book is eminently read- 
able if a trifle“ thin.’”’ So much limelight is sprayed about 
Louise that we are unable to see clearly the background 


Miss Elizabeth Inglis-Jones. 


against which she played her part. There is a good 
deal about her interviews with Napoleon at Tilsit, but 
we are told practically nothing of the great triumvirate 
of Scharnhorst, Gneisenau and Stein, and of the military 
reforms which by 1808 promised to give Prussia the chance 
of retrieving Jena ; nor do we hear much of the tightening 
up of the Treaty by which the army of Prussia was reduced 
to 42,000 men. Actually the much talked-of parleys with 
Napoleon effected very little. Yet it would be unjust 
to belittle Queen Louise, “‘ great in misfortune.’’ The 
book is for popular reading rather than for serious historical 
study. The translator endeavours to give ‘‘ for American 
readers ’’ a synopsis of a thousand years of German history 
within six pages. We admire her heroism, but fear there 
is no tabloid track to learning when such mighty obstacles 
as the Holy Roman Empire, Brandenburg, Prussia, Bran- 
denburg-Prussia (with the hyphen), Habsburgs and Hohen- 
zollerns have to be surmounted en route. 

As for M. de Pourtalés’s ‘‘ Ludwig II ’’* we confess that 
mad kings have never made much appeal to us. We can 
eat crow but we don’t hanker after it. The chief events 
in this unfortunate monarch’s life were his highly emo- 
tional—but innocent—affection for Wagner and his en- 
forced submission to Bismarck at the time of the formation 
of the German Empire in 1871. There was, too, later in 
life an extraordinary megalomania and love of solitude. 
After his tragic death in 1886 an autopsy showed the 
clearest possible sign of insanity. M. de Pourtalés gives 
a good account of a life that was gruesome rather than 
historically interesting. 

F, E. Wuitton 
(Lieut.-Colonel). 


Hovel Wotes. 


STARVED FIELDS. By E. Inglis-Jones. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 


This picture of rural Welsh life—not of Welsh peasantry 
but of the landed ‘‘ gentry ’’—reminds one of some Russian 
novels and of some Irish. It has a background of squalor, 
superstition, ignorance, and deals with the crude emotions 
of crude, half-civilised people. Whether it is a true picture 
of some of the remote parts of present-day Wales, only those 
familiar with that country can say; but over all the char- 
acters and all the story there is a medieval uncouthness 
which makes for strength even if its jagged edges repel our 
sympathy. Goodness knows why—for the author omits 
to show us any redeeming feature in him—Gaynor Williams 
loves her neighbour, Owen Morgan, who goes on a visit to 
England and brings back a cold, aristocratic English bride. 
This lady starves his land to decorate her house, and in time 
he discovers that Gay was his true mate. It is too late 
then for anything but tragedy. In parts the story is 
written extraordinarily well and is vivid and intense ; Rose 
Williams is extremely well done; and if only some of the 
characters had had feelings instead of merely passions the 
book would have gained much in the way of realism. 
Affection is a much commoner force in life than passion, 
yet is so frequently ignored by young writers. 


THE ATONING YEARS. By Adelaide Eden Phillpotts. 
7s. 6d. (Thornton Butterworth.) 

An austere style and meticulous attention to detail 
build up the reality of this story which, if described briefly, 
would sound improbable and highly sensational. Godwin 
Featherstone, travelling in Italy ‘“‘many years ago” 
chances upon a romance that wrecks his whole life. Hefis 
a young man, engaged to be married, at the beginning of 
his career, but for the sake of an already married woman 
flings away his prospects and resolves to remain in Italy 
and pursue the course of his illicit love. Rezzia is cer- 
tainly the outstanding character in the book ; we never 
quite become intimate with Godwin’s personality, but 
Rezzia, even in her deceit, possesses a courage and dignity 
that move us to interest in her tragic story. The Italian 
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background throws the glamour of romance over all the 
poignant and dramatic events that lead up to the final 


calamity and enriches them with the warm tints of the 
sun. 


THE COAT WITHOUT SEAM. By Maurice Baring. 7s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 


““Do you know, I think our lives are very likely, every 
one of them, Coats without a Seam, and have a perfect 
unity, so that they could not be cut up or divided without 
being spoilt.’” Such is the parable of this distinctive novel, 
in which the old Christian legend recurs again and again, 
like the motif of a plaintive symphony. It was not until 
life was ending in the war area of France that Christopher 
Trevenen could confess that his life was such a Coat; 
but then he passed away in rich fulfilment of that old 
prayer of Sir Thomas Malory which Mr. Baring aptly sets 
at the threshold of his book: ‘“‘ pray for me while I am 
on live that God may send me good deliverance.’’ But 
that ending is arresting only because Mr. Baring has so 
engaged his reader in the seemingly torn and tattered life 
story of his hero. As always, his intimate knowledge of 
life on the Continent has served him well for varied back- 
ground. 


THE SWALLOWFORK BULLS. By B.M. Bower. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


This is a somewhat thrilling story of the Middle West 
which raises so much of the stock upon which Chicago 
packers grow rich. The picture presented is one of intense 
isolation and loneliness ; and of a type of humanity which 
is really far less attractive than the Hereford cattle. One 
is left with an impression of men who have broken loose 
from the ordered life of civilisation, and have trekked 
“where there ain’t no ten commandments.’ One excep- 
tion there is, and he wins through in a manner which chal- 
lenges admiration all along the line, without the slightest 
trace of mawkishness or unreality. Scott Morrison is a 
strong, clean, resourceful personality, the more conspicuous 
by sheer contrast with the “ crooks’’ around him. The 
writer is familiar, we should imagine, with the country and 
with the ‘“‘ herd psychology’’ of bulls, for two or three 
times there are scenes depicted which are so vivid as to 
demand a personal knowledge. A very readable story, 
with plenty of incident and of human interest. 


OH! FOOLISH jKITTY. By C. A. Dawson Scott, 7s, 6d. 
(Selwyn & Blount.) 


Kitty Leslie, in ‘ Kitty Leslie at the Sea,’’ was, you 
will remember, the delightfully spontaneous, un-grown-up 
mother of three very human and swiftly growing-up 
children ; and she couldn’t help falling in love with life. 
In “Oh! Foolish Kitty,’’ Mrs. Dawson Scott has taken 
us back to Kitty’s girlhood and given us a picture of her 
in the days that preceded her marriage. She was just 
the same charming, irresponsible Kitty then. She fell 
in love with Arthur Leslie at a dance, and he fell in love 
with her, although he was already engaged to somebody else. 
He promised to come back in three days, and because he 
didn’t and because she had learned of his engagement, 
“impetuous little Kitty, foolish indeed, almost rushed head- 
long into marriage with another man. She had a habit, 
much deplored by her aunt, of accepting every man who 
proposed ; and if she hadn’t heard suddenly of the reason 
for Arthur Leslie’s delay in coming, there is no saying where 
that habit would have led her. As it was it led her happily 
into this lively, entertaining book by Mrs. Dawson Scott, 
and into that earlier book about her which, although it 
was published first, really ought to be read second. 


RUNNING FREE. By Countess Barcynska. 7s. 6d. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 
With a vermilion tinted tongue stuck in a discriminating 
cheek, Countess Barcynska plays havoc with our sense of 
proportions in this latest collection of delightful absurdities. 
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A knight—it might even be a peer of the realm—mistaken 
for a convict, and vice versa? We realise the impossibility 
of the situation. Our sensibilities are openly outraged, 
whilst secretly we enjoy its piquant portrayal. The 
writer, in all that she undertakes, is a deft artist of gesture, 
habit and manners, gifted with a fine feeling for setting 
and at times for the tantalising vagaries of spring weather 
—tears and sunshine, greyness and smiles. Musical comedy 
rubs shoulders with sheer farce in a miscellany that would 
provide a fortune for an enterprising Mr. Cochran. What 
Mme. Gyp, the enfant terrible of modern France, is doing 
for French literature, Countess Barcynska is doing for us 
with the same light touch, the same gay air of irresponsi- 
bility. Entertained we assuredly are by these vivid if 
slight snatches of life, and by the demure mockery of their 
telling. 


DARK HESTER. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 7s. 6d. 
(Constable.) 


From Miss Sedgwick we have come to expect clever 
characterisation of women, and her gift is seen to full 
advantage in this story, which boldly essays the apparently 
hackneyed theme of the imperfect sympathy between a 
young bride and her mother-in-law. Hester was essentially 
a war product, a rebel against morals and conventions 
generally who, after one lurid misadventure, married Clive 
Wilmott, the somewhat feckless son of a brilliant and 
devoted Victorian mother. The growth of the antipathy 
between the two women is described with mordant humour 
and almost painful detail, but there is no mistaking the 
cleverness of the drawing, or of the success with which 
Miss Sedgwick has presented the hapless husband torn 
between two loyalties. The reappearance of Hester’s first 
lover is rather too dramatic a device to be entirely satisfy- 
ing, but the author has steered her story to a clever and 
unexpected solution. 


THE HAPPY MOUNTAIN. By Maristan Chapman. {7s. 6d. 
(Philip Allan.) 


With a remarkable simplicity of plot Miss Chapman 
conjures up a delightfully intimate picture of the folk who 
dwelt in and around Glen Hazard. Waits Lowe, or to give 
him his full name, Wait-Still-On-The-Lord Lowe, feels the 
call of spring in his blood and conceives an eager desire to 
be ‘‘ shed of all his pent-up-ness.’’ ‘‘I feel like I had 
enough Chaos in me for the Lord to create another world 
out of.” So constrained, he set off and the story follows 
his wanderings till he comes to the big city, his bewilder- 
ment there, and speedy return home. These, and an 
occasional sketch of the villagers, are the bare bones of the 
story, but of its flesh and blood it would need more space 
than is available to give any adequate appreciation. 
Choice little cameos of characterisation and happenings 
abound. Sometimes whimsical, sometimes tender, always 
revealing, each conveys a picture. Innate generosity to 
the point of self-denial sometimes tightens the heart- 
strings, so too does the paucity of speech under stress of 
feeling, though this can sometimes be vastly entertaining, 
as when Fayre Jones came to report on Wait’s progress. 
Perhaps the greatest charm of the book lies in the curious 
vocabulary and rhythm, so reminiscent of the Bible, which 
is consistently sustained. Reticent, whimsical, vigorous, 
hospitable, the Happy Mountain folk are a community we 
should delight to tarry with again. 


MAMBA’S DAUGHTERS. By Du Bose Heyward. 7s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 

One may be a little nervous at the first glance at the 
negro dialect; but this obstacle is very easily overcome 
and is compensated for a hundred times. Without it we 
would never have such intimacy with the negro men and 
women. Mr. Heyward is a Piper of Hamelin and we follow 
him without trying to resist. He completely fascinates 
us. Not only do we enlarge our circle of everlasting 
friends with old, astute Mamba and the excellent Baxter 
and Lissa and others, such as Reverend Quintus Whaley, 


who displayed such remarkable self-possession under very 
embarrassing circumstances in the pulpit, but the white 
folk are also, in many cases, such as we will not forget. 
They are perhaps more conventional than the negroes ; 
yet the charm of the old Charleston families is exquisite. 
Mr. Heyward manages to make us feel that if we could 
happily be transported for a week to that Southern city 
we would be perfectly at home. How well for instance 
do we know the scene at that famous St. Cecilia ball, where 
“the many-tinted dresses, whirling and streaming across 
his vision, blurred into one another, creating an effect like 
a rainbow with a frieze of faces sliding along its upper edge. 
When the music stopped it was as though the rainbow 
had fallen about them in a thousand gleaming fragments.” 
In this admirable book, as in the famous ‘‘ Porgy,’’ we 
can, in the words of one of the characters, an old negro, 
say of Mr. Heyward that “‘ he know what he talkin’ ’bout.’’ 
And from the multitude of characters there is one, the 
ancient Mamba, who remains most memorable. Lissa, 
her granddaughter, is shocked when a certain Gardinia 
makes a mischievous suggestion. ‘‘I bet you were a gay 
one yourself once,” she said. ‘‘ I’ll bet you knew what it 
was like to hit the ceiling on a big night—eh, Mamma ? ” 
With her surprisingly young, vital laugh Mamma Mamba 
made reply: ‘‘ T’ings was diff’ent in dem days, an’ if 
Ah is broke loose den dere ain’t nobody libin’ to tell on me 
now. But nowadays gals gots to behabe.”’ 


The Bookman’s Table. 


CARLYLE’S THEORY OF THE HERO. By B. H. Lehman. 
Duke University Press, Durham, North Carolina. 11s. 6d. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

The name of Thomas Carlyle was a good deal blown upon 
about 1914. He had devoted an immense book to the 
celebration of the most notorious of the Hohenzollerns and 
must therefore share in the responsibility for the Great War. 
We argued like that in those days, and now that we have 
recovered our critical faculties the need, as Professor Leh- 
man says, has become evident for a revaluation of the 
Sage’s work. Professor Lehman’s book is a valuable and 
stimulating contribution to that end. It is one of those 
thorough and carefully documented monographs which the 
university presses of America put forth in such abundance. 
The author analyses the hero idea not only as expounded in 
the famous lectures specifically devoted to it but as it mani- 
fested itself both earlier and later in Carlyle’s other writings. 
He traces the sources of the theory, which he finds partly 
in literature and philosophy and partly in what he calls the 
“epic temper ’”’ of Carlyle’s cwn mind. He shows that it 
was intuitional rather than rational, springing from some- 


thing deep in the writer’s being, never logically defined by 


him—in fact his statements of it, as Professor Lehman shows 
by quotation, are curiously inconsistent with one another— 
and, when once invisaged, permanently colouring his whole 
attitude towards life and society. 


THE WORLD DOES MOVE. By Booth Tarkington. 7s. 6d. 
net, (Heinemann.) 

This ‘‘ autobiographical narrative ’’ constitutes a highly 
amusing and edifying review of the changes witnessed by 
the last thirty years in our fads and fashions, our modes 
and manners and mechanisms. The more startling 
changes are illustrated by a number of excellent anecdotes, 
and it goes without saying that Mr, Tarkington devotes 
a handsome share of his book to the absorbing problem of 
the modern girl. Thirty years ago girls were expected to 
have hour-glass figures. ‘“‘ The hour-glass girls danced 
gracefully in spite of their harness; indeed they danced 
more gracefully than do their sack-shaped daughters and 
granddaughters ; for dignity, which may still be main- 
tained in consonance with the airiest lightness, is ever a 
part of grace; and dignity vanished when the tight clasp 
and the negroid and Oriental dancing began with the 
incredible turkey trot.’’ Altogether a lively, entertaining 
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and sympathetic book which should put every elderly man 
or woman on good terms with themselves and on better 
terms with their juniors. 


WITH A WOMAN’S UNIT IN SERBIA, SALONIKA AND 
SEBASTOPOL. By I. Emslie Hutton, M.D. 12s. 6d. 
(Williams & Norgate.) 

The Scottish Women’s Hospitals did a famous work in 
the War, and for more than five years was Dr. Emslie 
Hutton actively associated with that work; for the last 
two years as commander of the hospital in Serbia, at the 
time of the victorious return of the Serbians in 1918, and 
in the Crimea where General Wrangel and the Russian 
Royalists made their last stand before the Bolsheviks 
drove them out in 1920. Dr. Hutton had youth on her 
side—‘‘ I was not yet in the thirties and a good deal younger 
than my predecessors ’’—when she was given charge of the 
hospital at Ostrovo, and superb health. She survives to 
tell the story—not without mention of the fallen; in 
especial Mrs. Harley and Mrs. Evelina Haverfield. The 
story is valuable not only to all who in the course of the 
War were landed at Salonika or served with the Red Cross 
in Serbia; it is of peculiar interest to medical personages ; 
for the author’s promise, ‘‘ I have beautiful things to show 
you as you sit with me in the laboratory hut examining 
prosaic dysentery and malaria material,” is fulfilled. There 
are a dozen illustrations to enhance the value. 


A MYTH OF SHAKESPEARE. By Charles Williams. 55. 
(Oxford University Press.) 

Mr. Charles Williams is a bold man. He has dared no 
less than to set his own verse in comparison with Shake- 
speare’s. His ‘‘ Myth,’’ which is meant for festival acting, 
is a series of apocryphal scenes from the poet’s life which 
serve as framework for the presentation of great passages 
from the plays. Thus we are shown him, a young man just 
come to London, reciting from ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ’’ and 
““The Merchant of Venice ’’ to an enthusiastic Marlowe ; 
in the theatre rehearsing ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew,”’ with 
Ralegh, Southampton and Mary Fitton for audience; at 
Court presenting scenes from ‘‘ Henry V”’ and “‘ Antony 
and Cleopatra’ before Elizabeth: andsoon. Sometimes 
the characters of the plays step out of Shakespeare’s pages 
into Mr. Williams’s. On the road to London the poet falls 
in with Quince and Bottom, who enact the tragedy of 
Pyramus and Thisbe for him, and on his return journey to 
Stratford he meets the company of ‘‘ The Winter’s Tale ”’ ; 
while in the ‘‘ Mermaid ”’ he listens to the talk of those tavern 
knights, Sir Andrew Aguecheek and Sir Toby Belch. All 
these scenes are well planned and should make an excellent 
entertainment, as they certainly make excellent reading. 
Mr. Williams may not be so great a poet as Shakespeare, but 
his verse is worthy of its high occasion and has the true 
Elizabethan flavour, as almost any passage will serve to 
show. For instance, Shakespeare, Jonson and Burbage 
are talking of Marlowe, and Shakespeare says : 

He was 

All excellency, he was my sole friend 

When I was young, and my great master. Now 

There are moments when my heart beats through my veins 

Those unkind tidings as if all were new— 


Marlowe is dead, and as one dazed by the moon 
I stagger at it. 


“Jonson : He died in a brawl ? 
SHAKESPEARE : He did— 
Let it rest there. . . . He died of that excess 
Wherein his mighty heart, beating its way 
About the weakness of the thinning air 
Beyond the stars, plunged like a falling star 
Through the great void that took him. 
That is good writing, and, if imitation, by no means 
slavish imitation. 


ORIENTAL ENCOUNTERS. By Marmaduke Pickthall. 
3s. 6d. (Travellers’ Library: Cape and Heinemann.) 

The Arab of the Desert is a familiar character to a 
generation acquainted with Doughty, Philby, Gertrude 
Bell, Lawrence and a host of lesser traveller-guides. But 
the Arab of the Sown—the Arab or semi-Arab of the coast 
countries, Syria and Palestine—is not as well known as 


THE 
BRITISH CAMPAIGNS 
IN EUROPE 


1914—1918 


by 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


(1,000 pages with maps and diegrams) 


10/6 


The late Dr. Robertson Nicoll said of the early 
edition of this work: ‘“‘ Sir Conan Doyle has given 
us a classic which will never be superseded.” 


Geoffrey Bles, Suffolk St., S.W. 


P. G. WODEHOUSE 
BOOKS 


IN BLACK’S NOVEL LIBRARY 
PSMITH IN THE CITY 2/6 net 


“A story that will be tremendously popular amongst boys from 
sixteen to sixty. . . . We are not ashamed to admit that we have 
read this account of the ineffable Psmith and his experiences in 
the North Asiatic Bank twice, with ever-increasing joy and 
amusement.’”’—Evening Standard 


PSMITH, JOURNALIST 2/6 net 
“ The story is built upon a foundation of fact and fascination, and 
the whole is worked up into a most exciting and enthralling series 
of incidents, in which the reader is led on from one remarkable 
episode to another. There is never a dull moment in the book.” — 

Freeman's Tournal 


IN BLACK’S BOYS’ & GIRLS’ LIBRARY 
MIKE Price 3/6 net 
“‘The only great cricket ape f of recent times is a school story, 
P. G. Wodehouse’s ‘ —ALrEc WauGu in ‘“‘ Myself when 
Young.” 


A PREFECT’S UNCLE 2/6 net 
** One of the best school stories it has been our good fortune to 
read for a long time.’’—The Bookman 


TALES OF ST. AUSTIN’S 2/6 net 
Very bright, healthy, and funny collection of schoolboy stories.” — 


The British Weekly 
THE HEAD OF KAY’S 2/6 net 


‘* The author knows boys and games, and the ways of big schools, 
and he has written a capital story, bright, fresh, and invigorating.” 
—Manchester Courter 


THE WHITE FEATHER 2/6 net 


‘*It is uncommonly refreshing to hit upon a yarn which is, in its 
own way, as good as anything that we know.”’—Evening Standard 


THE POTHUNTERS 2/6 net 
‘* A school story this, and a good o . The tale is cleverly 
contrived, and told while | ae. dialogue is excellent.””-— 

Spectator 


THE GOLD BAT 2/6 net 
‘‘The piquant naturalness of Mr. Wodeh ’s dial is quite 
delightful, and his boys are both boys and gentlemen.” ee 


A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 4,5 & 6, Soho Sq., London, W.1 
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he should be. Less fanatical than his desert kinsman, 
co-heir with him of the ironical Arabian philosophy that 
is ages older than the Koran; shrewd, observant, witty ; 
often a hard-working man of labour, often an exasperating 
(or lovable) rogue, he lives in a sunburned Arcady that has 
delighted travellers from the beginning of Time—though 
modern luxury tourists only consent to glimpse it at its 
flower-garden best. No better person could be chosen to 
introduce us to the life of the road and the village of these 
coast countries than Marmaduke Pickthall. A young man, 
blessed with a craving for the East and with parents 
able—and willing—to let him gratify it, he ran wild here 
in the years 1894-96 “‘in a manner unbecoming to an 
Englishman,” riding north to the Lebanon, south to Gaza, 
sometimes with a Syrian dragoman, sometimes with only 
a muleteer. ‘‘ We explored the gorges of the mountains 
of Judea; frequented Turkish baths; ate native meals 
and slept in native houses—following the customs of the 
land in all respects. And I was amazed at the immense 
relief I found in such a life.’’ A series of reprints that 
can give us as good a book as this for its one hundred and 
third volume shows no sign of decay. 


Books of the Month. 
From April I5th to May I5th. 
(Books reviewed in this Number are not included in list.) 


All who love Paris, one of the most intriguing capitals 
of Europe, will welcome the reissue of NOOKS AND 
CORNERS OF OLD PARIS, by Georges Cain (2Is. ; 
Richards Press), with its wealth of reproductions of old 
paintings, prints and of the charmingly original water 
colours of Barday. A reperusal of the book only serves 
to convince one that there are few who knew Paris more 
intimately than the author, and whether one climbs in 
his company the narrow and tortuous streets which even 
a quarter of a century ago clung around the base of Mont- 
martre, or perambulates some of the equally intriguing 
by-ways of the Latin Quarter of the left bank, one finds 
him a good and fascinating guide. A delightful book by 
reason both of its text and its illustrations. 


The quest for the ideal house and a 
tormenting interest in the occult fas- 
cinate most people nowadays; and 
these two subjects colour not only the 
title story of Mr. H. A. Vachell’s THE 
ENCHANTED GARDEN AND OTHER 
STORIES (7s. 6d.; Cassells), but he has 
a rare and delicate touch when dealing 
with mystic matters, no less pleasing 
than his robuster method when dealing 
with everyday human affairs. You will 
find all kinds of story here: dramatic, 
humorous, pathetic; and characters 
that come alive, such as Honor Stacey 
in “‘ The Perfumed Bungalow ” and the 
daring Hester Murray in that satirical 
attack on snobbishness, ‘“‘Hester Features 
Herself.” There is nobody more fertile 
in ideas than Mr. Vachell, nor more sure 
of giving us of his best every time ! 


For over half a century NUTTALL’S STANDARD DIC- 
TIONARY has held its place as an authority on the 
English language; it has lately undergone a complete 
revision and now appears in a new and enlarged edition 
(7s. 6d. ; Warne), edited by W. J. Gordon, with the assist- 
ance of Ian F. D. Morrow and A. L. Haydon. Thousands 
of new words have been included (the War and the progress 
of science alone must have brought a vast number into 
general use), and in addition to definitions, derivations and 
all indispensable Dictionary information it contains a very 
useful article by A. Lloyd James on the pronunciation of 
foreign words. 


Photo by, Swaine. 


author of “ With All Faults " (Elkin Mathews & 
arrot). 


Mr. Ridgwell Cullum can always be relied upon for a 
romance that grips the reader’s interest from beginning to 
end, and THE TIGER OF CLOUD RIVER (7s. 6d. ; Cassells) 
is one of the best he has ever written. It is the story of 
a great secret and the desperate struggle of a rugged 
millionaire, for the sake of his son, to preserve it. A first- 
rate yarn of love and trickery and revenge, set in the wild 
North-West of Canada, that may be strongly recommended 
to everybody who is looking for a good story. 

THE MAN WHO FOUND HIMSELF, by Naomi Jacob 
(7s. 6d.; Thornton Butterworth) is the story of a little 
comedian ‘‘ who had never had time to have dreams ”’ 
until “‘ he began to live in them.”’ Billie Briscoe was very 
successful in low comedy turns at the music hall, but he 
shrank from hearing himself praised as a popular “ clown ”’ 
and his work as excellent clowning. How he escaped into 
a very different sort of life, and the part that Rosalind 
Gatenby played in helping him to find himself makes a 
story of altogether exceptional freshness and charm. 

It requires some little effort to disassociate the characters 
of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas from the glitter and 
trappings beyond the footlights and the strains of those 
haunting airs which seem to have grown up with us. Miss 
Lillian Bradstock has done this, however, in GILBERT 
AND SULLIVAN (7s. 6d.; Cecil Palmer), and, though 
we were bound to lose a good deal of the grandiloquent 
and farcical pomposity of the living version, she has given 
us a very readable book. The operas have been remodelled 
as it were, in a different mould, and the result is a smoothly 
running prose version of those droll and diverting romances. 
We are not quite sure in which direction her biggest public 
will be found, most probably among those who are not 
very familiar with the operas and who are likely to hear 
them broadcast from time to time. To these it will be a 
great help to get the gist of the story beforehand from such 
a book as this. 

ART 
Crecit European Art. Ernest H. R. 
Collings. 7s. 6d. 
Stup10.—Modern Masters of Etching: Malcolm Osborne, 


R.A., R.E. 5s.—Masters of the Colour Print: P. L. 
Debucourt. 5s.—The World’s Masters: El Greco. 
Cézanne. Is. each. 


CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss.—Pro- 
gress in Literature. Lascelles 
Abercrombie. 2s. 6d.—Essays in 
Criticism. Members of the Depart- 
ment of English University of 
California. 13s. 6d. 

Ceci, PALMER.—The Wisdom of G. K. 
Chesterton. Patrick Braybrooke. 
7s. 6d. 

Quota Press (Belfast). — Stirabout. 
Ruddick Millar. 5s. 


FICTION 
(Price 7s. 6d. each, except where 
otherwise indicated) 

Puitip ALLAN.—The Old Road. Mary 
Crosbie. 

ALLEN & Unwin.—Norway’s_ Best 
Stories.—Denmark’s Best Stories.— 
Sweden’s Best Stories. 

ARROWSMITH.—Mr. Ram. John Eyton. 

BrEsANt.—The Shadow on the Road. Alice Massie. 

GEOFFREY BLEs.—Old Man’s Beard. H. R. Wakefield. 

BRENTANOS.—Fourflush Island. L. C. Douthwaite.— 
Churchill Street. Mildred Wasson. 

THORNTON BuTTERWORTH.—Reeds and Mud. Vicente 
Blasco Ibafiez. 

JONATHAN CapE.—This Love. Kathleen Freeman. 

CassELLS.—The Straitsmen. Vernon Williams.—Love and 
the Moralities. Ralph Rodd. 

CuapMAN & HaL_.—Murder by the Clock. Rufus King. 

Cuatro & Winpus.—An Artist Passes. Arndt Giusti. 6s. 
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CoLtins.—-The Trout Inn Tragedy. Winifred Green- 
leaves.—Small Beer. Phyllis Austin—-The World 
Below. S. Fowler Wright. 

CoNnsTABLE.—Flowerdown. Ann Knox.—The Wanderer. 
Alain Fournier. 

DeEntT.—The Further Side of No Man’s Land. V. W. W.S. 
Purcell. 

NoEL DouGras.—The Folk Trail. Leslie A. Paul. 5s. 

WELLs GARDNER.—Yet a More Excellent Way. Mary 
Scharlieb, D.B.E., LL.D.(Edin.).—Some Battles on 
the Home Front. Emily Eckersley. 2s. 

Hamitton.—The Strange Adventures of Handel Archi- 
medes. Claud Sykes. 

Harrap.—The Strange Disappearance of Mary Young. 
Milton M. Propper. 

HEINEMANN.—The Patient in Room 18. M. G. Eberhart. 

& StrouGHTOoN.—The Human Chase. E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. 3s. 6d.—The Piccadilly Ghost. Erle 
Spencer.—Likewise the Lyon. Lettice U. Cooper.— 
The Scarlet Sin. Mrs. Victor Rickard.—The Parson 
of Panamint. Peter B. Kyne.—The Exquisite Lady. 
Gerard Fairlie—Mr. Bundy. Clarence Budington 
Kelland. 

Hurst & BLacKett.—Dead Men’s Shoes. Lee Thayer.— 
The Little Gold Ring. Cosmo Hamilton. 

Hutcuinson.—Adventures of the Scarlet Pimpernel. 
Baroness Orczy.—Ginger and Speed. Ethel Hueston. 
—Consummated. Winifred Graham.—The House of 
the Three Ganders. Irving Bacheller—The Three 
Daggers. Cecil Freeman Gregg.—Spring Madness. 
F. C. Williams. 

HERBERT JENKINS.—The Red Slayer. Edward Leslie.— 
Evelyn May and the Screaming Eagle. By the author 
of ‘‘ Sh-Not-Before-Evelyn-May.’’—Once To Tiger- 
Bay. W. Townend.—Ramazan the Rajah. Vere 
Lockwood. 

Joun Lane.—The Black Circle. Mansfield Scott. 

WERNER Lauri£.—Flames of Velvet. Maurice Dekobra.— 
Jim Trent. Reginald Wright Kauffman. 

Joun Lonc.—The Days of Separation. John Dellbridge. 
—Peep o’ Day. Hylda Rhodes.—The Top of the Tree. 
May Holland.—Tempting Anne Brayton. Arthur 
Applin.—The Tunnel to Doom. Roy W. Hinds. 

Lonemans.—Pastel. Georgette Heyer.—Quest and Con- 
quest. V. E. Bannisdale.—Deeper Yet. Anne Corner. 
—tThe Other Side of Main Street. Wilder Buell. 

MELROSE.—The Fourth Murder. D. M. Glew.—Honey 
and Clay. Rachel Hayward. 

METHUEN.—The Man in the Queue. Gordon Daviot. 
3s. 6d. 

Nasu & Grayson.—The Pampas Rose. Valerie Nelson.— 
McTodd. C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. 

STANLEY PauL.—No Dragon: No Damsel. Anthony 
Armstrong. 3s. 6d.—Love’s Mask. Effie Adelaide 
Rowlands.—Creeping Shadows. Wilfrid Usher.—Bars 
of Steel. L. Noel. 

ScHOLARTIS PREss.—The Very End. Osbert Burdett.— 
Capo. Richard B. Ince. 

SECKER.—Steppenwolf. Hermann Hesse.—The Golden 
Fleece. John Gunther. 

SELwyn & BLount.—Dynamite Drury. L. Patrick Greene. 

WaArp, Locx.—The Crinkled Crown. William Le Queux.— 
Gold in the Dust. E. Maria Albanesi.—Dead or Alive. 
Jesse Templeton. 

WIsHART.—Brownstone and Ivory. Kenneth Champion 
Thomas.—Haunch, Paunch and Jowl. Samuel Ornitz. 

FowLeR WRIGHT.—Judge Not. E. V. Pearson.—Torn 
Tapestry. Mona Gordon. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND TRANSLATIONS 
(Non-Fiction) 


THORNTON ButTTERWORTH.—The Life of Buddha. A. 
Ferdinand Herold. Translated by Paul C. Blum. 
7s. 6d. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRreEss.—King David: A Play. 
René Morax. Translated by Dennis Arundell. 3s. 6d. 

Les Epitions RIEDER (Paris).—Eiffel. Jean Prévost. 


First Edition Points and Values 


Described and annotated by GILBERT H. FaBes (author of 
‘‘The Autobiography of a Book’’), gives valuable informa- 
tion upon one hundred modern first editions which may be 
found with one or more issues to the first editions. Printed 
on hand made paper, bound in black buckram. Edition 
limited to 750 copies, of which 200 are for America and 
50 for presentation. 
To be published in June. Price 15/- net 
SPECIAL BARGAIN OFFER OF 
A Bibliography, Dictionary and Subject Index 
of the Works of H. G. Wells 
By Grorrrey H. WeEtts. Originally published at 12/6. 
We offer, new as published, for 7/6 post free. Quote offer 40. 


FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS PARADISE 


Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 


/ INHALANTS Fever 


Just when Summer joys are most alluring, Hay Fever 
claims its victims. The intense irritation prevents 
any pleasure out of doors. Vapex gives relief, whilst 
its regular use affords protection. Put a drop on 
your handkerchief each morning so that you inhale 
the vapour during the day. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & cO., LTD. 


WRITER’S OWN MAGAZINE 


Full of valuable and most helpful material for both 
new and established writers. 6d. net monthly. 
Annual Subscription, 7s. 6d. Specimen free.— 
Arthur Stockwell, Ltd., 29, Ludgate Hill, London. 


YRICS, Songs and Musical Compositions of 

every description considered for publication. 

Send for terms, Dept. 2012, PETER DEREK, Ltd., 
83, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 


UTHORS’ MSS. accurately typed; 1/3 per 

1,000 words ; own portable machine ; educa: 

tion and literary qualifications. Write Miss Hazell 
Turner, 37, Maxilla Gardens, W.10. 


FESTIVAL OF ARTS AND LETTERS 
(Organised by the Panton Arts Club) 


Competitions in Verse, Drama, Short Stories, Essays, Novels, etc. 
inning entries handled for publication or production. 


Closing date for Summer Competitions: July 15th 
Write for copy of the Panton Magazine, containing syllabus, enclosing 1/6 


the Borough Press, Henley-on-Thames. (State Section required— 
Literary, Art, Musical or Dramatic.) 


AUTHORS’ MSS., etc., promptly and 
carefully typewritten. 1/- per 1,000 words. 
Highest testimonials.—_Miss BEAUMONT 101, 
Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon Park, S.W.19. 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 
GEOFFREY BLEs.—The Trial of T. H. Allaway. W. Lloyd 
Woodland. tos. 6d. 
THORNTON BUTTERWORTH.—Tamerlane, The Earth Shaker. 
Harold Lamb. tos. 6d. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PreEss.—Anthony Mundy: An 


Elizabethan Man of Letters. Celeste Turner. 12s. 6d. 

CASSELLS.—Joan of Arc. Hilaire Belloc. 6s. 

Cuatro & Wrinpus.—Murder Most Foul. George A. 
Birmingham. 7s. 6d. 

ConsTaBLE.—A Traveller of the Sixties. Frederick James 
Stevenson. 12s. 6d. 


Harrap.—Five Men of Frankfort. M. E. Ravage. Ios. 6d. 

HEINEMANN.—The Official History of the Gallipoli Cam- 
paign. Vol. I. Brig.-General C. F. Aspinall-Oglander, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 15s.—My Ancestors. By the 
ex-Kaiser. 10s. 6d.—The Official History of the 
Gallipoli Campaign : Maps and Appendices. 4s. 6d.— 
The Third Route. Philip Sassoon. 15s. 

HoGartH Press.—A Woman of India: Saroj Nalini. 
G.S. Dutt. 4s. 6d. 

Hutcuinson.—Christina of Sweden. I. A. Taylor. tos. 6d. 
—tThe Tragedy of an Army. I. A Taylor. tos. 6d.— 
The Diaries of Mary, Countess of Meath. Vol. II. 
Edited by her husband. 18s.—The Mystery of Jack 
the Ripper. Leonard Matters. tos. 6d. 

HERBERT JENKINS.—Cameos From My Life. April Day. 
7s. 6d. 

Joun Lane.—Leaves From My Life. 2 vols. H. Osborne 
O’Hagan. 36s.—Combing the Caribbees. Harry L. 
Foster. 12s. 6d. 

METHUEN.—Me the Handicap. William T. Tilden. 5s. 

NasH & Grayson.—Napoleon the Third. Edmund B. 
D’Auvergne. 21s. 

NELson.—Summer Days Among the Western Isles. Alas- 
dair Alpin Macgregor, M.A. 7s. 6d. 

PICKERING & INGLIs.—Judson of Burma. Alfred Mathie- 


son. 2s. 
Atston Rivers.—Stones, Hill-tops and the Sea. Ruth 
Alexander. 12s. 6d. 


SCHOLARTIS PREss.—The Autobiography of Pel. Verjuice. 
Charles Reece Pemberton, 

SKEFFINGTON.—Leonid Krassin. Lubov Krassin. 21s. 

STOCKWELL.—The Secret History of Great Crimes. W. 
Harold Speer. 2s. 

WHITEHAVEN NEws.—Roman Eskdale. R. G. Collingwood. 
Is. 

JUVENILE 


HARRAP.—People In Socks. Mona Dundonald. 2s. 6d. 
Lippincott.—China and Japan. Frank F. Bunker, Ph.D. 
6s. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


THORNTON ButtrERWORTH.— Lawn Tennis Simplified. 
Kathleen Godfree. 3s. 6d. 

JONATHAN CapE.—The Children’s Library. 6 vols. 3s. 
each. 

CassELLS.—Lifelong Education. 
Ph.D. 2s. 6d. 

CHAPMAN & Hat_.—The Liberal Outlook. Hubert Phillips. 
5s.—The Labour Outlook. Arthur Greenwood, M.P. 
5s. 

CHRISTOPHERS.—Robinson the Great. Solomon Slack, 
LL.D. Selected by ‘‘An Impenitent Politician.” 
38. 6d. 

DeEnt.—Schools of To-day. Bolton King. 3s. 6d.— 
Repair of Ancient Buildings. A. R. Powys. 7s. 6d. 

Faser & Faper.—An Angler’s Paradise. F. D. Barker. 

tos. 6d.—The Health of the Mind. J. R. Rees, M.D. 

6s. 

WELLs GARDNER.—Plans. Susan Clifford. 3s. 6d. 

Hami_ton.—The Bankruptcy of Marriage. V.F.Calverton. 


Basil A. Yeaxlee, B.A., 


15s. 

HEATH, CRANTON.—The Great Mary Celeste Hoax. Laurence 
J. Keating. tos. 6d. 

HoppER & StoucuHton.—How to Enjoy Birds. Marcus 
Woodward. 2s. 6d. 


HoGarTH PrEss.—The Common Sense of World Peace. 
H. G. Wells. 2s. 6d. 

Hutcuinson.—The Year’s Art, 1929. 

Joun Lonc.—Billiards Up-to-date. Joe Davis. 
—Spying in Russia. John Vidor. 18s. 
MACMILLAN.—The Next Ten Years in British Social and 

Economic Policy. G. D. H. Cole. 153s. 

MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PrEss.—The Custom of Couvade. 
Warren R. Dawson. 7s. 6d. 

METHUEN.—Modern Materialism and Emergent Evolution. 
William McDougall.—The New Healing. Wilfrid A. 
Streeter. 7s. 6d. 

NELson.—The Book of the Zoo. F. Martin Duncan, 
F.Z.S., and Lucy T. Duncan. 7s. 6d. 

PirtmMaN.—Books: From the MS. to the Book-seller. 
John L. Young. 3s. 

RIpDER.—Prehistoric Man in Genesis. Rev. F. de P. 
Castells, A.K.C. 5s.—Sane Occultism. Dion Fortune. 
5s. 

SELWyn & Btount.—Fleet Moments. Trevor Smith. 
2s. 6d. 

Stupios (Marseilles)—The Tales of My 
Study. Somerville Story. 

WaARNE.—Railways of To-day. Cecil J. Allen. 12s. 6d. 


Ios. 6d. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


CoNSTABLE.—Scenes and Plays. Gordon Bottomley. 6s. 
—The Irish Drama: 1896-1928. Andrew E. Malone. 
15s. 

POETRY 

ConsTABLE.—The Tree of Life: An Anthology. Made by 
Vivian De Sola Pinto and George Neill Wright. 8s. 6d. 

GARDNER (Paisley)—Day’s End. Margaret Winefrede 


Simpson. 3s. 6d. 
Knopr.—Angels and Earthly Creatures. Elinor Wylie. 
7s. 6d. 


Joun LanEe.—Sonnets of Silence. M.A.R.Y. 6s. 

ELkin MatHews & Marrot.—The Swift Mind. Dr. F. 
Radford. 3s. 6d. 

PorRPoIsE Press (Edinburgh).—In Quiet Fields. Robert 
Crawford. 3s. 6d.—The Singin’ Lass. Marion Angus. 
38. 6d. 

FowLeR WriGut.—The Riding of Lancelot. 
Wright. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


Mowsray.—Teach Us To Pray. Eric Southam. 2s. 
PICKERING & INGLIS.—God’s Greatest Wonder. Montague 
Goodman. gd. and Is. 6d. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


BLACKWELL.—The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Vols. I 
and II. Twenty-five guineas the set of eight volumes. 

PETER DaviEes.—Harriette Wilson’s Memoirs. 7s. 6d. 

Dent.—Merry-Garden and Other Stories.—Two Sides of 
the Face. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 3s. 6d. each. 
(Duchy Edition).—The King’s Treasuries of Litera- 
ture. Edited by Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch. 6 vols. 
1s. 4d. each. 

DuckwortH.—Valmouth. Ronald Firbank. 3s. 6d. 

Faser & FasBer.—The Works of Sir Thomas Browne. 
Vol. 4. Edited in 6 vols. by Geoffrey Keynes. 4 guineas 
the set. 

Joun Lanre.—Life Under the Soviets. Alexander Wick- 
steed. 2s. 

MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PrEss.—The Poetical Works of 
Sir William Alexander, Earl of Stirling. Vol. III. 
25S. 

METHUEN.—Mr. Pim Passes By. A. A. Milne. 3s. 6d. 

OxForD UNIVERSITY PrREss.—Joseph Andrews. Henry 
Fielding. 2s.—Cousin Henry. Anthony Trollope. 2s. 
—Headlong Hall and Nightmare Abbey. Thomas 
Love Peacock. 2s. 

SECKER.—Extraordinary Women. 
7s. 6d. 

Watkins (Wellington, 
Howden. 


S. Fowler 


Compton Mackenzie. 


N.Z.).—Green Violets. 


Molly 


